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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay exciting 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting) 
and more easily understood. Inj 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex-/ 
pected to learn and know. : 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 


had begun .. . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds isp 
form. 


® Stainless—Washes easily from hands ant) 
clothes. 


history seems as children become 


of the Meters ® Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With -Clay”’ 


Me 
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ELEMENTARY 
INTRODUCTION 


TO 
SCULPTURE 


Paper Sculpture Lessons for Grade School Classes 


Here’s the teaching aid you’ve been waiting for... 
An Elementary Introduction To Paper Sculpture! 
Teachers all over the country have asked for it to 
help them teach grade school children to make 
Three-Dimensional objects with paper! 

Ten different lessons, designed by teachers for 
classroom use, are now available in special bound 
form to acquaint you with this new teaching aid. 
Each lesson has easy-to-follow instructions telling 
how to cut, fold, and assemble the designs. A color- 
ful illustration with each suggests possible coloring 
schemes. 

An Elementary Introduction To Paper Sculpture 
was created because a survey of elementary schools 
showed there was a great interest in Paper Sculp- 
turing but a surprising lack of information and 
materials for it. Teachers believe that Paper Sculp- 
turing will help children develop in many different 
ways. Cutting, folding, and curling paper improves 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Bridgeport 1, Connecticut * Bedford P. Q. Canada 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Scissors and Shears 


children’s coordination and dexterity; assembling 
the lessons stimulates orderly thinking. And tests 
have shown children really enjoy Paper Sculpturing 

. it challenges their imagination and offers a new 
means of self-expression. 

These lessons are available in two forms: (1) 
Ten Lessons bound together with gay, full color 
cover. (2) Each lesson packaged individually for 
classroom use—5O sheets per package, They can be 
purchased from leading school supply distributors 
everywhere. 

Mail this coupon today with 50 cents for your 
copy of An Elementary Introduction To Paper 
Sculpture. See for yourself how much fun and 
learning there is in Paper Sculpturing. 


Gentlemen: Please send me —copies of An Elementary 
Introduction To Paper Sculpture. I enclose 50c for 
each copy. 


Name 
School 
Address 


State 
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Meet the ‘train crew” 


that doesnt ride your train! 


Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even though they aren’t 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “train crew” — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 


Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He's sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 


After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 
again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 


All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 


Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically —over lines built and main- 
tained by the railroads without expense to 
the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROAD 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. ; 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 


The 


Clearing Ground 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Several of my 
children are slow plodding, 
word readers. What can I do 
to help them? 

Answer: The following suggestions 
have been offered by teachers of 
experience as aids in helping word 
readers: 

1. Have the children see groups 
of words about the classroom, rather 
than single words — notices, signs, 
bulletin notices, ete. 

2. A sane and wholesome use of 
phonetics. Instead of expecting a 
child to get the new word by sound- 
ing out each letter in succession, 
the teacher should give him the 
opportunity, — 

1. To get the word by using 
it in meaningful content. 

2. To recognize any familiar 
phonetic elements which may help 
him in the word. These elements 
may be a beginning blend, a mid- 
dle vowel combination, or an ending 
phonogram. 

3. To have the child read silently 
before he attempts to read aloud. 

4. To have the child read _ to 
ask help of the teacher during his 
silent study. The teacher helps the 
child with the difficult word: 

|. by getting him to recognize 
it through content-meaning or 
by asking a thought question. 
2. by seeing in the word cer- 
tain familiar phonetic elements. 

5. To get the child to frame the 
sentences, phrases, or words rather 
than to point to them. 

6. To get the child in the habit of 
recognizing new words from the 
thought rather than the form side, 
viz: a brown hen — “Who can frame 
the word that tells us the color of 
the hen?” 

7. The teacher herself is the 
best example for the Children’s 
correct reading. If she points out 
single words with her pointer, so 
will the children. If the pointer is 
used, it should glide under the en- 
tire phrase or sentence, or should 
be held horizontally under the 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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the for Young Readers 6 to 9 years 


$ 
from Childrens Press goo each 


(48 pp. 714 x 836 
clothbound reinforced) 


The groping and inquiring mind of the growing child is thoughtfully, and convincingly 
moved from a consideration of fantasy to a realization of the factual world about him. New 


horizons are opened that are carefully calculated to keep his interest alive and sustained. 


Each volume in the true book series is written by an expert who knows the language, behavior 
and interests of children from 6 to 9. The books are replete with color illustrations and the 
easy-to-read type makes each title in the series great fun for the young reader. The bindings 


are durable and very attractive. 


NEW TRUE BOOK TITLES 
FOR 1954 


the true book of 


AFRICAN ANIMALS 


by Purcell 
HEALTH 
by Haynes 
TREES 
by Podendorf 
INSECTS 
by Podendorf 
INDIANS 
by Martini 
SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 


by Podendorf 


ALL TRUE BOOKS 
Prepared Under the Direction 
of ILLA PODENDORF 


Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


: Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, lll. 


¢, 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


ESTABLISHED TRUE BOOK 


FAVORITES 
THE TRUE BOOK OF THE TRUE BOOK OF 
PEBBLES 
and SHELLS LITTLE ESKIMOS 
by Podendect by Copeland 
THE TRUE BOOK OF THE TRUE BOOK OF 
MOON, SUN TOYS AT WORK 
and STARS by Lewellen 
by Lewellen 
THE TRUE BOOK OF 
THE TRUE BOOK OF HONEYBEES 
PETS by Lewellen 
by Podendorf 
THE TRUE BOOK OF 
THE TRUE BOOK OF \/ PLANTS 
POLICEMEN | ( WE KNOW 
and FIREMEN \\ 


THE TRUE BOOK OF 


THE TRUE BOOK OF AIR AROUND US 
FARM ANIMALS by Friskey 
by Lewellen 4 
THE TRUE BOOK OF 
ANIMALS OF 
THE TRUE BOOK OF & on SMALL POND 


BIRDS WE KNOW | 


by Erickson 


by Friskey 


to bridge the gap between fiction; and fact 
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Features 
Coming in 
December 


**Emotional Release Through 
Clay — By Malinda 
Dean Garton, Supervising Teacher, 


Modeling”’ 


Special Education 


School, 
Normal, 


Illinois State University, 
Illinois. 


Mrs. Garton discusses the physi- 
ological factors of a child’s emotional 
life and the benefit derived from 
clay modeling. Many specific cases 


are cited. 


**The Fourth Graders Trim a 


Christmas Tree’? — By Jessie 


Todd 

In this article Miss Todd shows 
that the hackneyed Christmas tree 
ornaments can become original and 
attractive through the child’s own 
creative efforts. 


**A Game Children Can Make”’ 
— By Stella E. Wider 

Directions and patterns for mak- 
ing a word game the children can 
actually make and play. 


**The Arts at Christmas Time” 
— By Anna Dunser 


“New Cards Out of Old’? — 
By Gretchen Grimm 


‘Social Study Units’? — By 
Florence Piper Tuttle 


Plays — Stories — Poems — 


Nature 
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Fascination of Clay 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Parents say to the art teach- 


er, “How much my child loves clay”’. 


The children like the best 
when the can is full. It is easy to 
reach the clay. When the 600 Ib. 


clay can is almost empty they have 


clay 


to almost stand on their heads to 


scrape it off the bottom of the can. 
Then too the clay is wonderful when 
it is new. It is smooth and cool and 
feels good. It has no hard particles 
in it. 
Illustration I 
as much clay as you like and make 


“You can take 


anything you want.” Kirsten mo- 
delled a rabbit. Then she made 
a lady in a swim suit. Next she 
made a standing lady, but the last 
thing she made pleased her most of 
all. She has a mother dog and nine 
puppies at home. This was a labor 
of love to model them. She made 
the basket. Kirsten said, ““When 
the clay basket is dry I'll paint it. 
Then [ll place the mother dog and 
little clay puppies in the basket.”’ 
Debby too is very busy. How 
carefully she smooths her work. 
Illustration IT — Now Kirsten 
makes a mother with a white cloth 
draped from her head. Later she 
modelled a child and placed it in the 
clay mother’s arms. Some children 
use no other materials on their clay 
figures. We have some scrap drawers 
containing wire, cloth, beads, etc. for 
those who like to combine mediums. 
Kirsten knew where to go to find 
just the kind of cloth she wanted. 
It was a nice clean white wool scrap 
donated by a primary teacher who 
sews her own clothes. We keep the 
white pieces in an evnelope in the 
drawer so that they will stay clean 
and not soil by accidentally drop- 
ping on the floor. When 
children rummage in the 
many pieces fall on the floor. We 


many 
drawer 


hear much about creative work on 
the part of the child. It doesn't 
usually come to pass unless parents, 
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teachers or playground directors 
help to keep materials available and 
in good condition. 

Illustration III — John paints 
his clay boat. He used reed for the 
masts. He reads stories about boats 
and often paints pictures’ with 
boats in them. Children are happy in 
art work when they are given many 
opportunities to choose their own 
subjects and materials. Reed is a 
popular material. We have 
sizes available in our room. 

Illustration IV — Michael used 
flash bulbs for the eyes of his frog. 
The art teacher snaps many pic- 
tures of the children at work. Some- 
times thirty-six flash bulbs are 
used in one day. The children like 
the burned ones. There is never one 
left at the end of the day. These 
flash bulbs have inspired creative 
effort. Many are used for heads of 
clay people. are used to 
imitate Easter eggs. Set in clay 
with paper hats and hair they are 
often very clever. 

Illustration \ 


two 


Some 


— Thorsten made 
many of these heads with reed 
trimming. He usually paints the 
reed with many bright colors. 

Illustration VI — Jenifer models 
clay circles for a necklace. She put a 
hole in each when the clay was wet. 
She began to paint each a different 
color and then painted more with 
the same colors so that each color 
was repeated several times. 


Illustration VII Some of the 


more careful workers smoothed their 
little animals very well. and later 
took them to the high school kiln to 
be fired and glazed. They were very 
proud of their results. ““You could 


sell those in a gift shop for a couple 
of dollars each,”’ one boy said. 
Regimented education is becom- 


ing less popular every day. Teachers 
‘annot dictate if they try. Children 
select which television programs 
they like to watch. If they don’t 
like the program they walk off and 
do something else or turn off the 
television. The same thing is true of 
the radio. We hear the remark now 


| 


from children, “Why do they have 
such a program on television to 
teach this. I don’t even want to 
learn it.”” This pleasing one’s self 
continually has its drawbacks. It 
makes it more necessary for the 
school to guide some projects where 
children co-operate on the same big 
project. The working together is 
necessary but that we can describe 
in another article. 

There is co-operation in an art 
room however, even when children 
select their own subjects and mate- 
rials. What kind of co-operation? 

1. No child can push another 
around to work off energy. There 
are clay pieces on a wide window 
seat, on shelves and other places. 
An art room is not a place for wrest- 
ling. It is comparable .to a china 
shop. These precious pieces of 
modelling must not be broken. 

2. If one child ‘uses pins in his 
clay walrus he must be very careful 
not to let the left over clay pins 
drop into the clay can when he puts 
his left over clay back in the can. 
The next child taking clay from the 
can expecting it to be nice and 
smooth might have a pin prick him. 

3. Each child places cheap news- 
print paper on his desk. We say, 
“cheap paper is cheaper than our 
time.”’ At the end of the period the 
newsprint paper soiled from the 
clay can be placed in the waste 
basket and no one needs to wash 
the desk. The child who forgets to 
use the paper needs to wash the 


It’s November 


When the wind blows chill, 
And trees stand bare across the hill. 


It’s November 


When the flowers are gone, 
And frost covers the fields and lawn. 


aoe 
desk several times to make it look 
clean. 

4. The paint table has many 
bottles of paint. Under the bottles 
is cheap newsprint paper. We do 
not try out paint on this paper 
because the table gets sticky. The 
the next person who returns bottles 
to the paint table places them on 
the sticky paint and the boy who 
next pulls the bottle. It 
sticks and several bottles tip over. 


comes 


Its November 
KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


It’s November 


It’s November 


giving Day.” 


It is easier and more practical for 
each child to try out his paint on a 
newsprint on his own desk. 

These are only a few of the ways 
co-operation is needed. Many chil- 
dren know 
operate but don’t. They have done 
as they pleased too much at home. 
This too would make a subject for 
another article. The art teacher 
spends as much time on co-opera- 
tion as she does on art. 


how they are to co- 


When the harvest is in, 
Stored in barn and cellar bin. 


When to each other we say, 
“Give thanks to God on Thanks- 
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A Unit on Arithmetic 


in the Kindergarten 
GERALDINE M. RYAN 


Why I developed an arithmetic 
unit. 

Objective. 

Approach. 


IV. Teaching procedures. 


II. 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


a. Correlation. 
1. Reading readiness. 
2. Juvenile literature. 
3. Art. 
4. Music. 


Why I developed an arith- 
metic unit. 

It might appear too ad- 
vanced to talk about arithme- 
tic in the kindergarten, but 
when one stops to consider how 
our lives are governed by time 


and space and the factor of ° 


counting is so dominant, kin- 
dergarten children are not too 
young to enjoy beginning arith- 
metic and the experiences that 
aids this knowledge through 
their various childish games 
and activities. 

If the study of arithmetic in 
the kindergarten were to prove 
a hardship for the children, 
there should be no place for its 
development. After all, we 
don’t study fractions and long 
divisions, but employ such a 
delightful instrument as_ the 
clock. 


Objective. 

a. To sit quietly and listen to 
the rhythm of the ticking of 
the clock. 

b. To encourage children to 
observe the shape of the 
clock. 

1. What is the clock made 
of? 

How many numbers does 

it have? 

3. Do the two hands look 
like our hands? 

4. What do the hands tell 
us? 

5. The children should no- 
tice that one hand of the 


lil. 


clock travels more slowly 
than the other. 
ec. Counting games should 
be chosen that give both 
auditory and visual experi- 
ences. 
d. To have one child count 
the boys and girls in the 
group. 

e. Choose ten children to stand 
in the middle of the room. 
One child is sent out of the 
room. Then have one or 
more from the group sit 
down and when the excused 
child returns have him count 
the number remaining. 


f. Have the children learn 
poetry and Mother Goose 
rhymes about the clock, 
such as “Hickory Dickory 
Dock,” and “A Diller, A 
Dollar, a Ten O’Clock Schol- 


ar. 


g. Encourage the children to 
tell original stories about the 
clock and to try for original 
poems. 


Appreach. 

The use of a painted wooden 
clock that me- 
chanically, but with hands that 
can be turned manually to 
indicate the time of day, is a 
good idea. If the clock on the 
wall tells us it is ten o'clock 
and time to play, the children 
can fix the play clock to 
correspond, 

Another aid in our number 
recognilion is to make two 
long clock hands from card- 
board and with large card- 
board numbers, a clock can be 
made by two or three children 
on the kindergarten floor. The 
two hands can be fastened in 
the center, so that they can 
be turned to indicate a certain 
time. Then have the children 
tell what time it is. 


does not run 


IV. Teaching procedure. 


a. Correlation with reading 
readiness. 

1. Use pictures and stories 
that tell of people and 
numbers. 

2. Let’s look at the clock in 
the picture “Hickory 
Dickory Dock.”’ Does it 
look like the one on the 
wall? What color is the 
mouse? What color is the 
clock? 

3. Have the children name 
the numbers that are ex- 
hibited on the bulletin 
board. Match them with 
the ones on the clock. 
Find the same numbers 
in the picture books. 

4. If the xylophone is used 
to sound out the numbers, 
“one,” ‘“‘two,” “three,” 
for example, have the 
child who counted the 
right number of tones 
stand near that number 
as shown on the bulletin 
board. 

b. Correlation with music. 

1. Use songs that illustrate 
counting such as “Ten 
Little Indians,’ changing 
the word Indian to bun- 
nies or kittens or puppies, 
as the case may be. This 
experience makes a de- 
lightful game. 

2. To clap hands to music 
that is sharp in its meas- 
ure. This will help them 
to “feel,” the one, two, 
three count. 

3. When marching, to have 
them count to three or 
four measures while going 
in one direction, and 
then, turning abruptly, 
march the other way. 
This gives a feeling of 
time and a living experi- 
ence with numbers. 

4. A rhythm band is a 
delightful experience for 
children and can _ help 
them to develop their 
knowledge of time. 

c. Correlation with art. 

1. Have the children make a 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Art and Nature Study 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, 


Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Mo. 


Ar FIRST thoug’t it would 
seem that the correlation of Art 
and Nature Study would be a most 
logical could be 
easily accomplished. It is possible 


procedure, and 
to integrate the two subjects ef- 
fectively 
knows how to avoid the pitfalls. 
To understand the best methods 
of using art as a help in nature 
study, it is 


only when the teacher 


necessary to observe 
that children do not picture things 
authcritatively. The child does wot 
make a careful drawing of a robin 
or a blue spruce so that other chil- 
dren can gain accurate and trust- 
knowledge from 
ture. Ncr does he record his findings 


worthy the pic- 
so accurately that he can use them 
as a memorandum at 
time. 


some future 


The child simply interprets his 
impression of things as he sees them 
for the purpose of clarifying his own 
thinking. If other people learn any- 
thing from his drawings they do it 
because they see how he thinks and 
about the subject. He may 
have misunderstood what he saw or 


feels 


heard. His teacher or his classmates 
may set him straight in the matter. 
These mistakes have nothing to do 
with the quality of his art work. 
He has made -an honest and true 
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representation of things as he un- 
derstood them. 

An example of the work that can 
be done in nature study and art is 
found in the study of birds as 
undertaken by a third grade. The 
children were encouraged to watch 
for and listen to birds. They became 
conscious of birds and their songs 
and reported in class any new things 
they learned. The teacher brought 
pictures cf birds and told the chil- 
dren the names of those most com- 


mon to their lecality. The kinds of 


nests, the appearance of the eggs, 


the feeding habits and many other 
things became a part of their study. 

An important part of the project 
was learning how all 
alike, that is, what characteristics 
made birds, how the 
details made them particular kinds 
and gave them their names. 


birds were 


and 


The art work was not a series of 
drawings representing the different 
kinds of birds as nearly life-like as 
possible. This have led to 
much copying and subsequent dis- 
appointment 


would 


because the pictures 
were not as good as the originals. 

The art work consisted in using 
the facts that were true of all birds 
each bird has a body, neck, and 
head; he has two legs, two wings and 
a tail. He usually has a nest and 
so on. The children drew some imag- 
birds. The children 
called them fairy birds: older chil- 
dren might say birds 
found on Mars or some other un- 
approachable place. 


inary small 


they were 


The children use imagination and 
ingenuity. They may consider the 
possibilities of birds ir a prehistoric 
age, or in some unfathomable jun- 
gle, and who can say that they may 
not approach great truths? 

In all drawings and paintings the 
arrangement is the test of the ar- 
tistic quality. Even the small chil- 
dren can consider the length and 
breadth of the sheet of paper and 
place the picture in the position 
it fits best. 
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One group of children used their 
interest in birds by painting pic- 
tures that included birds as a 
smaller part of the whole composi- 
tion. Suitable subjects were: “The 
Bird Bath,” “Bird Bath in the 
Garden,” “Birds in the Garden,” 
“Mother Bird Feeding Her Young,” 
“Birds in a Cage,” “Ducks Flying 
South,” “The Bird With the Broken 
Wing,” “Looking for Birds.” 
Such pictures (and stories) kept 
up the interest in birds, but did 
not require detailed accurate draw- 


ings. 

What has been said about birds 
may apply to any other subject 
taken up as nature study. Trees are 
interesting as a subject. They are 
always about us and in great va- 


y other riety. Even along paved streets and 
study. brick walls of the city the residents 


project see trees. Usually they have an op- 


$3 were portunity to go to parks or to the 
eristics country. 
yw the Trees, like birds, have common 
r kinds characteristics which make them 
trees. But they have infinite variety 
aries of in size, shape, leaf shapes, manner 
of growth, uses and beauty. Artists, 
like as both adult and child, represent 
led to trees in their compositions many 
nt dis- times, in many different ways. 
ictures When children study trees they 
nals. grow in power of observation and 
1 using appreciation. 
In nature study children learn 
k. and the names of the trees common to 


their part of the country. They 


igs and 


st and learn to recognize the shape, the 
> imag- leaves, the bark, and they learn 
hildren something about the life of the 
r chil- tree. This does not mean that the 
. birds child should be able to draw authen- 
er un- tic pictures, but they know the gen- 


eral marks of the trees. They can 
place trees in their drawings and 


on and 


le the make them convincing without mak- 
1istoric ing them exact representations of 
le jun- any particular tree. There are many 
“y may books and pictures available. Chil- 


dren are not expected to produce 
additional reference material. 
Children draw trees from the 


igs the 


the ar- 
nf time they enter kindergarten. At 
ll chil- 
first their pictures are more like 
th and 
4 symbols. They may invent these 
er an 
id for themselves but quite often 
OSItiO! 
they borrow them from older chil- 
dren. In either case these forms may 
oop 
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become habits which preclude any 
thinking on the subject. They will 
repeat these forms until they have 
some reason for taking a new look 
at trees for themselves. 

The primary teacher may lead 
the children to observe and think 
by discussing with them the ap- 
pearance of different trees. 

Some stand up straight 
and tall, she tells them, like soldiers 
or patrol boys or Boy Scouts. The 
trunk begins at the ground and goes 
straight up toward the sky, getting 
smaller and smaller. 


trees 


(The teacher 
may demonstrate by motions of the 
hands or by drawing a line on the 
board). Some trees have branches 
that curve upward (demonstrat- 
ing), have branches that 
curve downward, while still others 
spread their branches almost 
straight out. The smaller branches 
and twigs are like the big branches, 
curving up or down like the parent 
branch. 


others 


This is a good lesson for early 
spring, when the branches are still 
clearly visible and there are little 
new green leaves on the twigs. 

The children then draw _ trees. 
Each child tries to make his tree fit 
the page. He starts near the bottom 
and goes up to the topmost branches 
at the top of the page. The teacher 
has emphasized the tall slender 
tree trunk and calls it the stem of 
the tree. One teacher found that 
the children didn’t understand the 
word frunk. Calling the trunk a 


stem also discourages the very 
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wide trunk that some children 
have formed a habit of making. 
Each tree will still be quite dif- 
ferent than every other tree in the 
class and it will usually take on 
some of the character of the child 
that made it. One girl with dark 
ringlets and a pale green ribbon in 
her hair made a tree with dark 
curly branches and light green 
leaves. After the teacher noticed 
this resemblance between the girl 
and her drawing she looked for 
other resemblances and found many. 
Kate, the husky tomboy, made her 
tree thick and dark with heavy 
leaves. Willard, the little 
crippled boy, made a that 
drooped had leaves 


green 
tree 
fragile 


shaped like tear drops. 


These emotional aspects of the 
trees gave them some art quality 
and had a value in developing 
character in the children. They 
could hardly draw as they did with- 
out having a kindly feeling, perhaps 
a real love for trees. 

The teacher will wish to carry the 
work further by giving more lessons 
on trees. Some trees, she says to 
the children, seem to spread their 
branches out as far as possible. The 
little twigs are the little fingers that 
reach, too, to give shade to people 
and animals. These are the friendly 
trees: 

Then there are other trees whose 
branches grow upward close to the 
main trunk. These branches reach 
their hands as far as they can toward 
the sky. They seem to be praying. 


(The teacher demonstrates and she 
may have the children demon- 
strate). Sometimes the teacher takes 
her class outdoors to observe trees. 
They find something new about a 
tree, then without divulging their 
secret come into the classroom and 
put the new learning into a picture, 
When the children display their 
pictures, they try to see and tell 
what their classmates discovered 
about trees. 

In the winter when the trees are 
covered with snow, everyone opens 
his eyes and notices how trees are 
made. Grownups are so occupied 
with so many things that they don’t 
have time to be alive and aware. 
They do not see trees. It requires a 
startling new appearance to attract 
their attention. In the section of 
the country where ice forms on the 
trees there is really a brilliant dis- 
play for everyone. If the ice is so 
heavy that it bends all of the 
branches, even the smallest twigs, 
the tree takes on greater 
changes. 

This is a good time to study trees 
— and bushes and grasses. The 
intricate branching, the crossing 
and recrossing, the repetition of 
lines, the graceful curves, and the 
whiteness of all of it calls out cries 
of wonder. When children have 
observed trees covered with ice, 
they get away from any former 
habits and draw the trees as they 
feel them. The teacher 
that the trees and all shrubbery 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Turkey Time 
GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tue universal American favor- 
ite at Thanksgiving time is the 
turkey. So, I suppose, as that time 
of year approaches we think a great 
deal about that old bird in one form 


or another. However, let us not 
forget the real significance of 


Thanksgiving. It is all well and good 
to think of big luscious turkey 
dinners and vacations but there was 
avery definite reason for their being. 
A review of the _ Pilgrim-Indian 
struggle and final peace dinner, 
commemorating that peace as well 
as “plenty” is certainly worth men- 
tioning. 

All this discussion is good and 
may well lead to a more basic con- 
sideration of the turkey as a 
subject of beauty and as a subject 
to draw and paint rather than just a 
bird to eat. 

The turkey is a beautiful bird. 
His size and stature and build are 
magnificent. His brown coloring is 
radiant with lights of red, orange, 
green, blue and violet. He struts and 
walks pompously about. 

Best, of course, is to see the bird 


people describe as brown can really 
be created by many other brilliant 
and lively colors. The result will be 
much more exciting than a pure 
dead brown. 
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An attitude or character may 
enter the picture — produced by 
study of the “personality” of the bird. 

All this study of the bird sharpens 
powers of observation and increases 
appreciation. You will readily learn 
that it is easy to draw or paint or 


construct that which you really 
know and understand. 
The question comes now. How 


shall we apply the knowledge of this 
study to a problem in art? It may 
occur in two or three dimensions. 

Drawing or painting (work in two 
dimensions) should never be mini- 
mized nor neglected. Never forget 
that the art class used to be nothing 
but plain drawing and painting and 
certainly much good is to be said 
about this. 

However, there may be an urge to 
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Photogram and drawings on tracing paper from which 
it was made by a 4th grader 
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Crayon drawings on tracing paper combined with the 
some objects by some seven year old children . : ; You 


proy 
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Photograms 
CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 
Associate Professor of Art Education 


New York State University College for Teachers 
Buffalo, New York 


Conventional Christmas cut-outs used with ivory snow 


Now THAT many children 
have cameras, there is a great deal of 
interest in developing pictures. Quite 
young children can make simple 
photograms. 


Materials necessary are: 

1. phceto-flood or lamp that 
directs rays 

2. A 300 Watt bulb (or 500 Watt 
if you wish it to go very quickly) 

3. Velite paper (Kodak) 2% x 
(90c per 100 sheets) 

1. | qt. Kodak Dektol (about 
40c). Dilute one-third 

5. Hypo or 5 oz. of vinegar per 
quart for fixer 


6. Three large granite or glass The seven year olds at work on photograms 
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dishes — one for developer, one for 
water, one for fixer 

Have children arrange some small, 
miscellaneous articles, such as old 
watch wheels, keys, buttons, etc., 
or make cut paper designs. Place 
these on the Velite paper (the room 
be dark) 
the light for a couple of seconds. 
You will have to experiment with 
proper timing for your light. 
Dektol to develop 
(usually just a minute). Then put 
in the hypo or acid bath for about 
Wash, in running 
water if possible, for a long period. 


need not and expose to 


Immerse in 


ten minutes. 


This is the same process as develop- 
ing any photograph. 


Variations of photograms may 


drawing on_ tracing 


black 


Process the same as with cbjects. 


be made by 


paper with crayon or ink, 


Another way is to paint, using a 
small brush, with either the Dektol 
or the acid 


then immerse in 


the other solution. You will get light 


and 


or dark accordingly. 

Christmas cards can be made by 
cutting from thin 
Ivory Snow can be sprinkled about 


motifs 


them for wintery quality. 


One children placed 


group of 


paper. 


drawings on tracing paper over the 


photographic paper. They then put 


a piece of photoglass over the 
drawings and placed various objects 
0: the glass and exposed to the 
light. All sorts of interesting effects 
obtained — this with 
translucent paper 


small flat 


can be way 


cut-outs from 


and leaves, seeds, or 
objects placed over them. 

The nice part of photograms is 
that each one is different, and there 


is no end to experimentation. 
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Readiness for First Grade 


I. Introduction 

There are ten articles in this 
manuscript. All deal with experi- 
ences we have had with children in 
geiting them ready for first grade. 
As the articles appear from time to 
time in American Childhood, you 
might like to keep them on file. 
Eventually you will have a year of 
readiness that you may use in your 
classroom. 


Il. Discussion. 

Along with mental and physical 
development, emotional development 
is very important. If a child cannot 
adjust himself to a new situation, he 
usually isn’t ready emotionally. His 
background at home may be such 
that he has not developed as rapidly 
as he should along this line. The 
school should help him as much as 
possible. A child who isn’t ready 
emotionally is usually nervous, has 
fears, worries and has _ negative 
tendencies. With those to combat, he 
just won't be able to keep his mind 
on reading and therefore will be 
unable to read. Naturally it will 
affect all other types of activities. 


III. Suggestions 

Factors which influence readiness 
for first grade are right habits, atti- 
tudes, understandings plus an ade- 
quate health program. This month 
we stressed clean hands and colds in 
relation to each other. (concept). 
The four children with the cleanest 
hands and feet were selected to play 
on the playhouse stage. Our stage 
has furniture just the right size for 
children to play house. Everyone 
wanted to play on it so you can 
imagine how this helped to produce 
the desired results. Another health 
factor was brought out when it was 
time for the children to be vacci- 
nated. The vaccination scar is a mark 
of safety was the theme used to en- 
courage the children to have the 
smallpox vaccination (concept). 

Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children for 
reading. Of course the calendar can 
be used every month. You would 
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Thanksgiving 


talk about the number of days, 
weeks, kind of weather, and number 
of birthdays that have been colored 
in on it. A turkey seal can be pasted 
on the day for Thanksgiving. The 
children can talk about that day. 

Animal crackers were given to the 
class by the first grade teacher. This 
act developed into a party. Mean- 
ingful concepts were built up by 
the party (social) and experiences 
with raw materials or food-animal 
crackers. The children’s ability to 
speak with ease and fluency was 
developed by the class planning 
what to say to the first-grade 
teacher forgiving them the animal 
crackers. Four children were chosen 
to thank the first grade teacher. The 
animal crackers were given to the 
teacher when the children were not 
in the room. Training to do prob- 
lematic thinking was brought out 
by this problem — what shall we do 
with the animal crackers? They 
decided that the best way to solve 
the problem was to have a party 
which they did. The children saw 
likenesses and differences when they 
compared the animal crackers they 
had with other children. 

I’m sure we all discuss the police- 
man sometime during the school 
year. We had a policeman who was a 
parent come to kindergarten. The 
children with the policeman saw a 
movie about the life of a policeman. 
The policeman compared it with 
what the duties of our policemen 


have in our town. He stressed safety 
as to the street and sidewalk. Other 
meaningful concepts were built up 
by the children dramatizing the 
policeman, drawing pictures and 
singing a song about a policeman. 
The children’s ability to speak with 
ease and fluency was developed by 
discussing the movie and creating 
stories about the policeman. Train- 
ing in accurate enunciation and pro- 
nunciation was brought out by the 
teacher being a good example. Re- 
telling the movie in the order 
which they saw the picture was 
training for them to keep a series of 
ideas in mind. Informal and _inci- 
dental reading experiences were pro- 
vided by taking the children on a 
talk to observe “Stop and Go” 
signs that the policeman talked 
about. They also looked at the box 
where the policeman gets messages 
from headquarters or calls in him- 
self. 

Armistice Day is an important one 
for November. Meaningful concepts 
were built up by having the children 


make flags out of construction 
paper, learning the meaning of 
Armistice Day (World War J), 


listening to the bell ring and then 
saying a prayer for peace and for the 
many people that lost their lives in 
war. They faced the East when the 
bell rang and stayed that way 
until the bell rang again telling 
everyone they could stop praying. 
The bell rings at 11 o’clock in Osh- 
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Armistice 


kosh. With the afternoon group we 
just talked about Armistice Day as 
of course the children were not in 
kindergarten when the whistles and 
bells rang throughout the city which 
meant time out to pray for the end 
of all wars. Ability to speak with 
ease and fluency was developed when 


they discussed Armistice Day. 
Training in accurate enunciation 


and pronunciation was brought out 
by the teacher being a_ good 
example. Training to do problematic 
thinking was brought out by this 
problem — what shall we do when 
the bell rings and the whistles blow 
at eleven o'clock? The solution was 
to face the East and say a prayer 
which the children did. 
Thanksgiving — what a wonderful 
holiday to stress in kindergarten. 
Meaningful concepts were built up 
by having a Thanksgiving party, 
making place mats, drawing Thanks- 
giving pictures, doing Thanksgiving 
rhythms, 
Songs, 


singing Thanksgiving 


listening to Thanksgiving 


A fairy had a birthday, 

So a party was in store; 

Her fairy friends surprised her 
By flying to her door. 


To celebrate they brought her 
A big, white birthday cake, 
With fluffy, pink cloud-frosting 
That only fairies make. 
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Day 


stories, looking at Thanksgiving 
pictures, seeing a movie on turkeys, 
learning Thanksgiving poems. This 


was one of the favorites. 


Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey 

Mr. Duck went out to walk 
thumb for Mr. Duck) 

One day in pleasant weather. 

He met Mr. Turkey on the way. 
(Use other thumb for Mr. Turkey) 

And there they talked together. 
(Thumbs together moving). 

Gobble, gobble, gobble (Move 
thumb back and forth) 

Quack, quack, quack (Move other 
thumb back and forth) 
Good-bye, (Move 

thumbs) 

And then they both walked back. 
(Thumbs move away from each 
other). 

The children developed the ability 

to speak with ease and fluency by 

discussing Thanksgiving (party, 
movie, facts), creating Thanksgiving 
stories about the pilgrims coming to 


(use 


good-bye both 


Fairy’s Birthday 


MARJORIE ALLEN ANDERSON 


America, the first winter, spring, 
summer and finally the first Thanks- 
giving, dramatizing Thanksgiving 
stories, and learning poems and 
songs. Training in accurate enun- 
ciation and pronunciation was 
brought out by the teacher being a 
good example. Training to do proble- 
matic thinking was brought out by 
this problem — What shall we do 
in kindergarten for Thanksgiving? 
The solution was to have a party. 
The children brought a picnic lunch 
from home. The children decided 
not to eat much at home that day 
as they didn’t want to be sick for 
Thanksgiving at home. The children 
had practice in keeping a_ series 
of ideas in mind by retelling the 
movies and retelling Thanksgiving 
stories. Provided children with in- 
formal and incidental reading experi- 
ences by using Thanksgiving stories, 
There are many other incidental 
readin® readiness experiences that 
take place. Right now you may be 
doing something that contributes to 
reading readiness. Through this se- 
ries of articles it will be pointed 
out to you many different ways that 
provide for reading readiness. 


IV. Bibliography 
Policeman 

Song: The Friendly Policeman 
p. 25 Child-Land Book II, Harriet 
Blanche Jones and Florence New- 
ell Barbour, Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co., 8 West 40th Street. 

Movie: Policeman movie and 
turkey movie were ordered from 
the “U” of Wisconsin Extension 
Division of Visual Education, 
Madison, Wis. 


They danced till after midnight, 
Then flew with her to Mars; 

They swung upon the moonbeams—— 
Played hopscotch on the stars. 


And then they gave her presents 
Of necklaces and rings, 

But she was most delighted 

With her brand-new silvery wings! 
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The etching method, 


Fun With 


showing reverse of print. 


Block Printing 


HENRY FRANKENFIELD 


Tae art of carving a linoleum 
block is both enjoyable and fasci- 
nating. Perhaps you were fortunate 
enough to attend a school where 
linoleum block printing was taught. 
If so, you were probably thrilled 
by this new experience. In all prob- 
ability you are familiar with the 
plain, heavy, brown linoleum. which 
is used for this purpose. It is ob- 


Wet ink finger painting 


tainable in mounted or unmounted 
blocks cut to size. The mounted 
block is type high for printing with 
a power press; it is usually white or 
gray surfaced, which makes it simp- 
ler to draw or transfer the design 
on the block prior to the cutting. 
Tools for linoleum cutting are as 


follows: the fixed handle, forged 
steel cutters or the chuck type 
handle with the removable pen- 


like cutters. The forged steel tools 
ure rather expensive, the pen-like 
cutters inexpensive. Since the intro- 
duction of this cutter more schools 
can afford to include linoleum block 
printing in their curriculum. 

In preparing the carving of your 
linoleum block, a small Veiner for 
outlining is essential, also, a large 
gouge for scooping out the larger 
areas that are to remain white. 
A complete set of tools consists of 
five different shaped cutters and a 
knife. Also available are the “‘Lino- 
zips” (cutters which are pulled 
toward the individual). These cut- 
ters enable one to cut free, direct 
lines with much greater ease and 
safety; they are likewise excellent 
for developing backgrounds and 
special texture techniques. 
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The ordinary linoleum block is 
made by cutting out all lines and 
areas showing white in the com- 
pleted print. Interesting black and 
white prints are made in this 
manner. 

Perhaps satisfied 
with the plain black and white print 
and wish to add color to your 
conventional print. This can very 
easily be accomplished by using an 
uncut block of the same size as 
your c:rved block. Roll the desired 
color on the uncut block with a 
brayer and print it on paper by 
hand or use a small portable block 
printing press. Now ink the carved 


you are not 


Etching — wiped block broad pencil 


block with a darker related color, 
place precisely over the printed 
color area of the same size and print. 
By adding color you directly have a 
far richer and appealing print. 

Two colors may be used in the 
background for your colored print. 
By using the double brayer apply 
two colors on one roller and a 
darker color on the second roller, 
this will serve as your ready made 
palette. A suitable palette can be 
mixed by using light complementary 
colors for the background, and the 
same: colors mixed full strength for 
the foreground color; for example, 
spread white ink on the glass plate 
covering the entire area with the 
brayer, place a small amount of red 
on one side and a like amount of 
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Brayer and wet ink 


green on the other side, roll out on 
the white surface till the one roller 
of the brayer is half red and half 
green in a light tone, now mix red 
and green in full strength to a rich 
brown using the other roller of the 
double brayer. By following this 
method many varied and interest- 
ing color combinations can be at- 
tained. 

By all means use water soluble 
ink for color work. It cleans easily 
and because it is entirely opaque, 
it will produce richer grading of 
color. 

The proper selection of your 
paper is vitally important. Always 
use a soft textured absorbent paper. 
For excellent results may I suggest 
unglazed onion skin, newsprint, tab- 
let paper, paper napkins and paper 
towels. Please note that the follow- 
ing are difficult to work on: card- 
board, construction paper and all 
smooth finished papers. For best 
results use rice paper, but unfortu- 
nately it is too expensive for school 
consumption. 


It is entirely possible to print from 
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Brayer drawing and round knife 
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Brayer drawing and flat stick 


an uncarved block merely by using 
a brayer which applies areas of 
color on the block. Hence by using a 
double brayer several single 
brayers each with different colors, 
many fine color areas may be rolled 
on a block and printed. Very inter- 
esting design shapes and over-all 
areas are easily developed in this 


-way. If you yearn for the excep- 


tional print use a frisket knife with 
a curved blade to indicate your 
ideas, simply scratch white lines 
around color areas to highlight 
objects, or use the knife to develop 
background or detail, avoid scratch- 
ing into the block, merely remove 
the ink down to the surface of the 
linoleum. Just as soon as you feel 
satisfied with the block make a 
print of it in the usual way. It is 
surprising to note that you can 
make a print without cutting the 
block at all. The results are both 
individual and charming. 

By continuing with this method 
many different effects may be 
achieved. Before printing try experi- 
menting with different type tools 


and also ways to arrange the color on 
the block. The use of a stiff dry 
bristle brush, a pencil stub or eraser, 
a rumpled piece of paper all of 
which will produce different tex- 
tures and give rise to imaginary 
objects that can be recorded by 
printing. The use of 8 x 10 inch 
blocks work out well for these 
exercises. 

If you wish to go into greater 
detail try brush painting a full idea 
directly on the block, working in 
full color directly from the tube of 
ink, and when completed transfer 
from the block and print. You may 
note that the lighter second print is 
interesting than the _ first. 
Several prints may be made with 
one inking, but each one will 


more 


emerge lighter. 

There is no need to clean the 
block after printing. Merely wipe it 
with a dry cloth. Proceed by rolling 
color over it with the brayer. 

You can carry idea 
farther into the realm of creative 
printing by using the hand and 
finger on the wet ink to create 


this even 


Brayer masses and stick 
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ideas comparable to finger painting. 
Application of a few drops of water 
in an area will make the ink more 
workable or even the action of the 
water alone may suggest interesting 
ideas. The combination of brayer 
marks, knife scratches, and finger 
marks can likewise be printed. 
Still another most fascinating 
way to use the uncarved block for 
reproduction is as follows: wipe 
almost clean the inked block, place 
a piece of onion skin paper on the 
wiped block, rub your palm over 
the block to make it adhere, then 
draw your idea on the paper, this 


will produce an etching-like print. 
Many very delicate tones can be 
produced by varying the rubbing 
pressure before sketching. This pro- 
duces faintly colored backgrounds. 
With this etching method tones of 
brown, sepia and gray are interest- 
ing. You might also experiment with 
hard and soft pencils for different 
line tones. One precaution, when 
making signs or posters with the 
etching method, it is necessary to 
reverse all lettering in the same way 
as when carving a block. 

The ideas mentioned are but a 
few that can be developed when you 


are having fun with block printing. 
Many of your results can be used 
for holiday ideas, invitations, posters 
and greetings. Each one is different 
and when you are through you still 
have your linoleum block unspoiled 
and ready for use at some future 
date. 

You have enjoyed producing the 
conventional black and white print, 
the interesting two color print and 
the unusual free creative print. 
Surely the pleasure you derived 
from your labors with this fascinat- 
ing art will lead you to exclaim 
loudly, **Block Printing Is Fun.”’ 


Teaching Reading in the Over-Crowded 


WE’RE overcrowded! Our 
primary rooms often reach the 
forty-five to fifty pupil capacity. 
Of course we want our children to 
learn to read. Primary teachers are 
conscientious people. 

We realize that it is in the first 
three grades that a child is building 
the foundation for his later educa- 
tion. We are fearful that too many 
times children are going on to the 
higher grades with poor reading 
habits. We know they are not up 
to grade level, but what can we do 
about it? How much _ individual 
attention can we give to one child in 
a room of forty-five or fifty? 

The problem is appalling. Truth- 
fully, there is no real solution other 
than a smaller pupil load. Neverthe- 
less, we must teach as effectively as 
possible at the present time with our 
rooms literally bursting at the seams. 
We may have to change some of our 
teaching techniques. The ideal situ- 
ations we studied about in teacher 
training classes do not exist in most 
schools today. The methods used 
in our practice teaching rooms of 
twenty-five pupils worked beauti- 
fully there — but the same methods 
do not function nearly as effectively 
with forty-five or more active six, 
seven, or eight-year-old children. 


Primary Room 


BERNICE M. CHAPPEL 


In most of the crowded rooms we 
find that the children are packed so 
closely together that they cannot 
reach the reading circle without 
stepping on another child’s toes, 
or bumping an industrious arm. 
These little mishaps lead to\ discip- 
linary problems. 

It’s a gloomy picture we have 
painted. However, there are some 
methods which function quite ef- 
fectively with 
children. 


arvce 
large 


First and foremost is grouping. 
Children of like ability should work 
in the same reading group. A teacher 
may use the Achievement test 
scores of the previous spring as a 
means to build her first reading 
groups in September. A child should 
be shifted from one group to another 
if his reading ability differs 
greatly from the rest of the group. 

The groups in primary grades 
must be kept small — not more than 
ten or twelve in most cases. With 
very immature children even smaller 
groups are desirable, as these chil- 
dren have an extremely short atten- 
tion span. 

After the children have been 
divided into groups, they should 
be given textbooks which correspond 
with their ability. Because a child 


numbers of 


happens to be in third grade, does 
not mean that he is able to read a 
third grade reading book. If his 
ability is at the pre-primer level, 
he should start in a pre-primer and 
gradually his work will improve. 
It is better for a child to read many 
books, and to read them fluently, 
than to cover one textbook in a 
year, and do it laboriously. Most 
children enjoy reading at their own 
level. Let’s not discourage them by 
giving them- books beyond their 
‘ability. 

\\ A frequent complaint of elemen- 
tary teachers is that they cannot get 
all\of their reading classes completed 
each day. Most rooms of forty-five 
or More pupils have four or five 
reading groups. If we plan for 
twenty-minute classes, it-is impos- 
sible te have two reading periods 
per day\ for all groups. We must set 
aside tine for the other essentials of 
a_ basic \ education — numbers, 
spelling, tance music, art, etc. 
However, | there is a_ time-saving 
device which may be used. By fol- 
lowing the\ method given below, a 
teacher willl be able to give all of 
her groups} two jntensive reading 
periods each day, without depriving 
her room jof the other essential 
work which\ is necessary if they are 
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to grow socially as well as academ- 
ically. 

At the close of a class period, the 
teacher motivates the next lesson. 
She and the children talk briefly 
about the pictures. She gives them 
something to find out or to look for 
in the next silent reading period. 
The teacher then introduces all 
new words and phrases on the black- 
board which the group will meet in 
the next assignment. She uses all the 
techniques which she has_ been 
taught to use in introducing new 
words. 

After the new words have been 
introduced (there are usually only 
five or six, and sometimes none at 
all) the teacher may add a few “old 
troublesome’”’ words to the list. 
Drill — intensive drill, is the most, 
effective method for mastering the 
primary vocabulary. The drill period 
should be brief — three or four 
minutes is long enough. 

The above procedure is followed, 
at the close of each reading period, 
for all groups. 

The room is now prepared for 
their next silent reading period. 
The lesson has been motivated, and 
the new words and phrases have 
been presented. All oral reading 
must be preceded by silent reading. 
Our plan is to have the entire room 
read silently at the same time. If a 
teacher will do this she will save 
many minutes of valuable time every 
day. 

Early in the year the group, with 
teacher guidance, should set up 
standards for silent reading. It is 
most helpful to have this material 
on a chart where it can be referred 
to and reviewed whenever it is 
necessary. A chart such as the fol- 
lowing might be made. (The teacher 
should try to get as many of the 
items as possible from the children. 
They should feel that the ideas are 
theirs.) 


Silent Reading Time 
Know what you are reading to 
find out. 

Read with your lips closed. 

Try to think out new words. 

1. By sound. 

2. By reading the rest of the sen- 
tence. 
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3. By looking at the pictures. 

4. By looking for little words in 
the big ones. 

4. If you cannot think out the word, 
ask your teacher. 

After discussion of the above 
points, the children know what is 
expected of them. Every child in the 
room reads silently at the same 
time. teacher circulates 
throughout the room, giving help 
where it is needed. Children raise 
their hands if they cannot “think 
out” a word. 

The length of the silent reading 
period varies with the ability of the 
group, and the length of time they 
‘an be interested in silent reading. 
Usually from ten to twenty minutes 
is long enough. The children should 
not tire of reading, for we want them 
to look forward with anticipation to 
their next silent reading period. 

Because of the differences in 
ability and speed in reading, some 


_children will finish in three or four 


minutes. They will have found the 
questions they were to look for, and 
will be able to read the assignment 
very well. For these rapid readers 
we must furnish additional reading 
material in supplementary readers, 
or they may check themselves on the 
vocabulary list at the back of their 
textbooks. Sometimes they enjoy 
reading a “favorite” old story. 

At the close of the silent reading 
period, all groups should be ready for 
oral reading. Once again standards 
should be set up with the group. 
This should be done early in the 
year and it is most helpful if the 
material is put on a chart to be kept 
in the room for reference. Such a 
chart as the following might be 
prepared: 


Oral Reading Time 

We try to read like the people in 

the story would talk. 

We stop at periods. 

We pause at commas. 

We raise our voice at questions. 

We read smoothly. 

We do not point. 

When a group is called to the 
reading circle, the teacher opens 
the class with a brief drill of new 
words and phrases (the same ones 
with which she closed the last class 


for this group). She then proceeds 
to check for comprehension by ask- 
ing questions about the story. 

The children are now ready to 
read orally. Each child should be 
given an opportunity to read during 
the class period. 

By following this method of 
teaching reading, every child in the 
room will have two intensive silent 
reading periods, and two oral periods 
per day. Children do learn to read 
by this method. 

Another factor which we must 
consider if we are to meet with 
success in teaching reading in the 
crowded room is the important one 
of seatwork. We must have interest- 
ing and well planned seatwork. 
Good seatwork is the foundation for 
successful reading classes. The room 
must be reasonably quiet if a group 
is to concentrate in the reading 
circle. 

The teacher should plan her seat- 
work so that most of the room will 
be able to complete it. She should 
give the children a detailed ex- 
planation of the work, whether it be 
boardwork, workbooks or any of the 
various types of excellent seatwork 
which are available today. 

Seatwork should not be merely 
busy work. Learning takes place 
during the proper kind of seatwork. 
The teacher should keep her stand- 
ards high for correct study habits 
are formed while doing educational 
seatwork. If children are to do their 
best work, they must be taught to 
watch and listen while the work is 
explained. If they listen well, and 
the work is not too difficult, they 
will be able to work independently 
while other groups are in the oral 
reading circle. 

Standards for desirable seatwork 
must be reviewed often. Much 
stress should be put upon such 
factors as good printing or writing, 
neatness and completion of work. 

We have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it is possible to teach read- 
ing successfully in the crowded 
room if (1) Children are taught to 
watch and listen, (2) Each group 
reads at its own level of ability, and 
(3) Interesting and educational seat- 
work is provided. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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This is Arithmetic 


TONI GOULD 


ND arithmetic teaching 
must show children the structure of 
our decimal system to provide them 
with the necessary basis for their 
Where 
2-place numbers consists in drilling 
the number names beyond 10, chil- 
dren are doomed to difficulties, if 
not to failure in their later work. 
Children who learn to count up to 
100 have no clear-cut 


later work. teaching the 


concept of 
how our numbers are constructed 
of tens and units. Having counted 
up to 100 does nol give children 
insight into the structure of the 
2-place numbers and consequently 
reversals hetween 34 and 43, etc. are 
common. 

If numbers are taught in “‘life 
situations,” children may correctly 
count out 59 pencils or find page 96 
in book. But they cannot see the 
structure of our 2-place numbers 
since they handle 59 pencils and find 
96 single pages. Neither pencils nor 
pages are grouped into tens and 
units. In Structural Arithmetic, on 
the other hand, the number 59 is 
grouped into 5 tens and 9 units and 
the number 96 means 9 tens and 6 
units. Once children understand the 
structure of the 2-place numbers, 
they can apply their knowledge to 
any life situation. 

Giving 7 year old Kathy an intro- 
duction to the 2-place numbers 
is pure joy with the Structural Arith- 
metic materials. First Kathy and I 
play the Store Game (1). On Kathy’s 
right side I place 10 cubes scattered 
around. On her left side, I pile up 
ten of the 10-blocks. In the middle 
I put a holder with two slits to 
receive number cards. When a 
number appears to the right, it 
means Kathy has to give me single 
cubes or units. If it appears to the 
left, Kathy has to give me tens. 
Kathy and I try it together. When 
my “order” appears to the right and 
reads 7, she gives me 7 cubes. The 
same 7 to the left (in the tens’ 
position) requires 7 tens. 


41). See Catherine Stern's, Children Discover Arith- 
emtic, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, 


I place the symbol 8 in the units’ 
place in the holder. Kathy: “Tl 
give you 8 cubes now.” She fills my 
order promptly. Next I place the 
number card 2 in the tens’ position 
in the holder. Kathy gives me 2 tens 
without hesitation. The number 3 
in the units’ place appears next in 
the holder. “Here are 3 cubes”, 
Kathy hands them to me without 
hesitation. The number card 9 in 
the tens’ place calls forth, “‘Here are 
9 tens.” 

1 then draw a 5 on paper and hand 
her this order. Kathy gives me 5 
cubes. I say: “No, I meant 5 tens.” 
Kathy looks puzzled. “‘How should 
I know?” How can one indicate on 
paper, without a holder, whether 
such a 5 means units or tens? As 
soon as I put a zero next to the 5, 
she understands immediately that 
the 5 is now in the tens’ place and 
that the number 50 means 5 tens 
and no units. 

70 is put before her. Kathy: “I 
have 5 tens here, so | need 2 more 
to give you 7 tens.” 
Instantly Kathy hands me 2 tens... 
100 is shown. Kathy hesitates. “10 
tens?” she asks. I nod. Kathy: “I 
have only 6 tens here.” . . . How 
many more would you need to fill 
my order)”’ Kathy: “I need 4 more.” 

Kathy really understands the 
names and symbols of all the tens: 
she understands that we use the 
same symbols from | to 9, but that 
we know from their position whether 
they are standing for tens or units. 
Instead of writing out 9 tens we 
write 90 thus indicating by the 
position of 9 that we are dealing 
with tens. Zero serves as a place- 
holder. The zero pushes the 9 into 
the tens’ place. At the same time it 
indicates” no units.”’ This concept 
of positional notation is usually not 
made clear to the child, yet it is of 
fundamental importance in all his 
later work in arithmetic. 

As the next experiment, I put the 
20-case (2) in front of Kathy. The 
20-case is an empty box like the 
other Number. Cases, 20 units 


.. 20 is shown. 


square. It is divided in the middle 
by a horizontal line the height of 10 
units. | hand Kathy the Unit Block 
and ask her to build a stair wit); 
these blocks. She builds the Stair jy, 
the 20-Case up to 10. I ask her: 
“Kathy, can you go on with the 
stair beyond 10°” Kathy, “Yes, if 
I have longer blocks.”’ I hand her a 
box of tens and unit blocks from | 
to 9 with the remark that these are 
all the blocks that are available. 
Kathy hesitates for a few minutes, 
Then she adds another 10-block to 
the stair next to the 10 and places 
the l-block on top of it. “Oh, look 
I’ve put the 10 there and the 1 on 
top.” She takes another 10-block: 
“And I put this 10 in next and a 
2-block on top of it.”’ In a short time 
Kathy has built another stair on the 
base of the 10-blocks. When she 
puts the 18 next to the 16, she 
corrects herself putting the 17 be- 
tween them. 

Thus Kathy discovers how the 
numbers beyond 10 are built. The 
stair grows consistently since each 
number is “| more” than the pre- 
ceding one; but from 10 on, the steps 
are “‘pieced together’: 10 plus 1, 
10 plus 2, 10 plus 3, form the 
numbers 11, 12, 13, and so on. This 
corresponds exactly to the structure 
of our number system. We have only 
the number symbols from 1 to 9; 
the 10 uses the symbol | again in 
the tens’ place. The numbers follow- 
ing 10 are “‘pieced together” from | 
ten and the symbols from | to 9. 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween 5 and 15, 9 and 19, etc. When 
I ask Kathy to point to 5 and then 
to 15, to 9 and then to 19, etc., she 
finds the correct blocks in no time. 
If we now add the I|-block to the 5 
block, Kathy finds: “5 and | is 6.” 
When I give her the 1-block and 
ask her to show what 15 plus | 
equals, she adds the 1-block to the 
5 in 15 and says: “15 and 1 is 16.” 
In the next game, Kathy lets the 
2-block climb from step to step in 
this stair, thus discovering all the 
“adding 2” facts from “‘1 and 2 are 3, 
2 and 2 are 4,....up to 18 and 2 
are 20.” 


It is easy to show that all addition 
facts which are found in the range 
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from 1 to 10 hold true in the range 
bevond 10. If 6 and 2 are 8, we see 
that 16 and 2 must be 18. In the 
following experiment we shall see 
how Kathy easily transfers her 
knowledge of the Matching Game in 
the Unit Box 2 to range from 10 
to 20. 

[ point to the 5 in the stair and 
ask Kathy: “What does the 5 need 
to make 103”... says Kathy 
promptly. “What would the 15 
need to make 20°” I ask pointing 
to the 15 in the stair. “5 also?” 
Kathy says, simply looking at the 
stair, without even using the blocks. 
“What does 6 need to make 10)” 
I ask. “4° comes Kathy’s prompt 
reply. “What does the 16 need to 
make 209” IL ask. “4” replies Kathy, 
this time putting the 4-block on 
top of 16. “See, [I’m right.” .. . 
“What does the 3 need to make 
102° IT ask. Kathy takes up the 7- 
block, measures whether it actually 
reaches the 10-line when added to 3, 
and says: ‘the 7,” ... “What does 
the 13 need to make 20)” I continue. 
“7 Kathy replies instantly again, 
checking her answer by fitting the 
7-block on top of the 13. 

Next we put Number Track 2 
together. The Number Track is 
marked in block-units and shows 
the numbers from 1 to 100. It is 
divided in ten sections — _ the 


decades. The blocks fit into the 
track: 3 of the 10-blocks reach 30, 
5 of the tens reach 50, 10 of the tens 
reach 100. 

Kathy: “Oh, this is long. This 
goes to One Hundred!’ I suggest we 
find some numbers. | ask her to 
take the Jumper, a small bar that 
fits across the Number Track and 
travel to 19. Then I ask her to travel 
to 91, to 15, to 51, ete. Not once did 
Kathy get mixed up or show any of 
the usual reversals as between 19 
and 91. 

Then I suggest we travel with the 
10-block through the whole Number 
Track. We start at 5 and Kathy 
puts the 10-block in the Number 
Track. “5 and 10 are = 15,”’ she 
reports. She moves the 10-block to 
15: “15 and 10 are 25” 
10 are 45” . ete. She has caught 
on that each time 1L0-block 
reaches the middle of the next sec- 
tion. Adding 10 means we always 


“35 and 


‘reach the same position in the next 


higher decade. 

Next we put the Jumper on 6 and 
add the 5-block to it in the Number 
Track. “‘It reaches 11’’, says Kathy. 
When we put the 5-block on 16, 
Kathy says, “Again one sticks out 
... 50 it’s 21.” Kathy solves 46 and 
5, 66 and 5, 86 and 5, without the 
5-block, merely by 
Jumper in the Track. 


moving the 


‘““You have been doing very well, 
Kathy,” I say enthusiastically. 
Kathy: ““This is so easy, but I get 
mixed up with my number work in 
school . . . Like when we count up 
to 100.” 

Why did Kathy not get mixed up 
with these Because the 
games show, in striking pictures, the 
structure of our 2-place numbers. 
In counting, many children get con- 
fused. When writing “ninety-one,”’ 
they often show reversals putting 
down 19 instead of the planned 91. 
But in the Number Track a 19 is 
easily found as the number that 
lives down from 20,” whereas 91 
is up from 90.” 

In a short time, each pupil has a 
mental picture of the Number Track. 
Each number has its definite place: 
Adding 10 means reaching the same 
place in the next higher decade. 
Instead of burdening the child’s 
memory with hundreds of combina- 
tions, the child is able to reconstruct 
number facts in his mind. Thus a 
great economy of learning takes 
place: the child has but to under- 
stand a few structural principles on 
the basis of which he can reconstruct 
any needed number fact. Arithmetic 
is made so clear to him, on his level, 
and brought to him so well within 
his grasp that he does not feel 
“mixed up” in the realm of numbers. 
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Thanksgiving Service (A Fill-In Poem) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Lay the 


juice 
Finish it with 


will be mashed for 


And for salad red 


Picked from gardens in the town 
cracked will flavor dress- 


jellied to ruby red 
Crowns the rich and yellow 
Topping every slice of 
Relish tray is stacked with 
And for vegetables, canned green 
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and set the 
Dinner time is drawning nigh 
Start the meal with tasty 


Candy 


feasting 


Some prefer a dish of 
Others like the long string 


will end the 


As the evening hours draw near 


We repeat our glad Thanks-giving 


For another fruitful year. 


Key Words 


Turkey 
Fruit 
Table 
Chestnuts 
Butter 
Bean 
Potatoes 


Cloth 


Pumpkin 
Tomatoes 
Olives 
Currants 
Bread 
Spinach 
Mints 


gravy 
As the .......... roasts to brown 
23 


Creating With Paper Strips 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education 
Davenport, lowa 


Miss Brown met Miss 
Young in the hall one morning 
hurrying to her room with a large 
bunch of paper strips in her hand, 
colored construction paper, — or- 


ange, red, yellow, green, blue, 


purple, black, pink and other ex- 
citing colors. 
‘‘Are you going to decorate a 
Circus Horse’? asked Miss Brown. 
“That idea,” 


would be a _ nice 


replied Miss Young, “but, no, guess 
again.” 

“Perhaps you would better tell 
me,” said Miss Brown. “‘I am a very 
poor guesser. Not good at riddles at 
all.”’ 

“Well, we are going to make 
paper-strip decorations for our party 
nut cups, and perhaps for some 
fancy caps to wear, too.” 

“That like fun. 
tell me about it.” 


sounds Please 


“Gladly,” replied Miss Young. 
“Come into my room and make 
yourself at home. I'll demonstraie 
as I talk.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Brown. 

Miss Young took up a paper strip 
Witch and a paper strip Santa from 
her desk. These are things 
made a year ago. But this time we 
have another kind of occasion in 
mind and I want to see what (these 
children can invent.” She picked 


some 


Sketches from toys originated by children in grades one and two 
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Some basic elements and sketches from children’s toys 


up a strip of pink construction 
paper as she spoke. 
“We 


she 


use construction paper,” 


body 


enough to have some spring to it 


said, ‘“‘because it has 


and yet is easily folded and cut. 


And we work with strips 14" wide. 
ps 


{ prepare them 12” long, but, of 
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course, they can be cut shorter 
according to need.” 

She pulled a_ strip across the 
scissors blade as she spoke. ““This 
is really the beginning of paper 


sculpture,” she said. ““We give our 


strips three-dimensional quality in 
several ways, folding, curling, form- 
ing into loops and circles, and so 


forth. Of course we do not need to 
use those large terms in this grade.” 
She pasted a ring. 

“Do you practice with gray or 
cream paper first?” 

“Oh, no. The color is such a 
stimulus to creation that we work 
with color right away. This project 
needs to spring from spontaneous 


creative- 
ness is the educational purpose of 
this experience.” 

do you begin?” 

“Well, after we have looked at 
last year’s examples and discovered 
that they really represent some- 
thing, then we get acquainted with 
two or three things paper will do. I 
usually demonstrate making a ring 
and then ask the children — ‘‘Now, 
what shall I 

*“Make a chain,” says some child. 

“Have you ever made a chain?” 

“Yes, we made them. for 
Christmas in kindergarten.” 

“Well, then, that’s something 
we already know. Shall we do some- 
thing new?” I cut and paste a 
smaller ring as I speak. Usually I 
get some child to hold them till they 
stick. 

“Now, 


have two rings. 


enthusiasm. Developing 


do? We 


How could we put 


what can we 


them together?” I ask. 

“Soon we have a wonderful bird. 
I tie a black thread through the head 
and hang it up to be admired — our 
magic, co-operative bird!” 

“Well, 


I was making,” 


you have guessed what 
[I say. “Perhaps 
you can make something for me to 


guess. Maybe it will be an animal. 


Or maybe a little girl cr boy.” I 
send each child to get a handful of 


the gay and 
scissors. 

“See what you can make,” I say. 
“And don’t tell anybody what it is. 
If we can guess what it is I'll hang 
it up where everybody can see.” 

“That makes an exciting 
of it,’ remarked Miss Brown. 

‘Indeed yes,” replied Miss Young. 
“At Christmas time we have made 
Christmas trees, Santas, sleds, ani- 
mals (the elephant is very popular 
with his curly trunk), toy wagons, 


strips, and paste 


game 


Conclusion 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I thought that maybe it would be 
A good idea if I 

Would make a resolution list; 

At least, I thought I'd try. 


So down I sat with paper 
And a pencil in my hand 
Thinking resolutions, 


Like some others in this land. 


I sat and thought how to avoid, 
In future, wrongs I’ve done, 

But I’ve decided . . being good 
Just can’t be any fun! 


dolls, in fact, everything you might 
associate with a Christmas celebra- 
tion. At Hallowe’en we had witches, 
cats, pumpkins, and even 
spooks. These, by the way, we at- 
tached to little paper nut cups for 
our Hallowe’en party.” 

“And today)” asked Miss Brown. 

“We shall make place cards and 
candy cups for the twins’ birthday 
party.” 

“What fun for the children,” 
said Miss Brown. “But, tell me, 
how do you keep from having a whole 
herd of elephants and nothing else?” 

“Psychology,” said Miss Young, 
with the suspicion of a wink. ““That 
isn’t so hard as it might 
I simply tell the children I am look- 
ing for new ideas. If child 
makes an elephant there should 
not be other elephants unless they 
are quite differently made. And then, 


owls, 


seem. 


one 


of course, I praise new ideas very 
generously. Then too, it really is 
fun to keep a secret, for a little 
while at least.” 

“Well,” said Miss Strong, “‘how- 
ever that may be, you make me feel 
like copying your idea and having 
my youngsters make paper strip 
toys some day.” 

“Go ahead,”’ laughed Miss Strong, 
“but, be sure you make something 


new!” 
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Guiding Primary Children’s 


Arithmetic Growth 


(Continued from October issue) 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS, EdD. 


Elementary Supervisor, Bensalem Township 
Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania 


Counting and Recognizing 
Groups 

Many children are able to count, 
at least to ten, when they enter first 
grade. For some children, counting is 
just a matter of rote memory, of re- 
peating the series in the number sys- 
tem. For others it means ability to 
do rational counting, involving put- 
ting the number names in one-to- 
one relation with a series of objects 
discriminated by touch, pointing 
to, or in some other way. Counting 
has been called the one fundamental 


process because the four types of 


number computation are all based 
upon it, either by increasing as in 
addition and multiplication, or in 
decreasing as in division or subtrac- 
tion. The child should learn, too, 
that in counting his classmates, as 
he points to one after another, that 
the fifth mentions is not 
really number “five,” because each 
child is only one. On the contrary, 
the group taken together would rep- 
resent five. 

Learning to recognize the number 
of blocks or books at a_ glance 
without counting them is an asset 
in visualizing the addition 
binations. Primary children profit 
from practice whereby the teacher 
shields a group of objects, and in- 
stantly upon exposing them to 
view, having the learner determine 
the number. Gradually the given 
number of objects is increased, and 
they may later be arranged in 
pattern formation as an addition- 


one he 


com- 


learning device, from which the 
story grows... 

Three blocks and four blocks are 
seven blocks. 


3 blocks and 4 blocks are 7 blocks. 
3 blocks + 4 blocks are 7. 


3+ 4= 7. 
3 blocks 
+ 4 blocks 
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7 blocks 
Psychological Teaching of the 
Number Skills 

Psychological teaching has to do 
with showing the how and the why. 
It is a continuous process of building 
meanings, using a spiral approach 
i. @., In recognizing where the diffi- 
culties are and in preparing the 
child so that he will constantly gain 
new insights to higher and higher 
qualitative relations. In __ logical 
teaching, the teacher may blindly 
follow the book or the workbook 
and assume that all is well with the 
math program; in the psychological 
method each step is dramatized in 
such a manner as to make the 
meaning clear and the response 
make sense to the learner. This ap- 
proach makes use of flexible group- 
ing. Time is taken to teach and re- 
teach and to add something new. 


Always develop understandings of 


the number system by: 

|.Experience with concrete ob- 
jects 

2. Experience with _ pictures, 
chart, and such aids as the flannel- 
graph 

3. Uses of semi-concrete exam- 
ples by combining words and fig- 
ures — 12 boys and 16 girls are here 
today; 3 children are absent. 

1. Using abstract figures 

In the matter of teaching primary 
children how to solve written prob- 
lems, the “Psychological” is even 
more important because of the vo- 
cabulary load, in addition to the 
knowing of what process to use. 
Small learners need to be taught how 
to look for the “‘story”’ in the written 
problem, and how to identify the 
question involved. Care should be 
taken to written examples 
only afler the manipulative process 
involved has become fairly auto- 


give 


matic. The child will surely be con- 
fused if he has to worry with the 
wording, the figures, and what to 
do with them. Keep the pure compu- 
tation skills well ahead of the writ- 
ten work, even though it means 
skipping pages in the book and com- 
ing back to the problems at a later 
time. Of course, mastery varies 
from child to child and some of the 
class members may be able to handle 
the written problems as they come. 
Having the more advanced children 
make up problems for a ‘“‘team- 
mate”’ is excellent practice whereby 
the child has a chance to create 
examples and to correct the work of 
his. partner. 
Suggestive Methods of Making 
the Processes Meaningful 
First of all, assure yourself that 

the child is ready to think for him- 
self and to apply what he knows to 
the solution of new presentations. 
Each primary pupil will profit by 
having a counting box of his own 
to hold the various manipulative 
material he needs in building num- 
ber growth. For instance, if the chil- 
dren use two bundles of ten sticks 
and six single sticks the addition 
fact presented in the algorism (the 
set-up of each example) involving 
20 and 6, will be simplified. 

Placing counters in different po- 
sitions is good practice in using 
grouping i a way that helps build 
understandings, as: 


* * 
** 
** 

Have children portray number 


ralues like: Ll (10 objects and 1 
object). Money is very good to use 
to build meanings concerning ten 
as a basis of the number system, 
without which man would not have 
been able to communicate ideas of 
quantity and exact amount. Small 
beginnings should be made in the 
first three grades to give an appre- 
ciation both of our number and our 
monetary systems. 

There is some evidence that add- 
ing downward is more accurate. 
However, the method used should be 
universal through a given school to 
avoid confusion. Many hints might 
be proffered to help fix addition 
learnings. Not all the combinations 
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are needed in grades one and two, 
but by the end of the third grade 
most of the pupils will doubtless 
have mastered them. Then _ too, 
using the vertical form first more 
nearly approximates the spoken 
form: 


Each child should be given oppor- 
tunity to make addition tables for 
use as: all the combinations that 
make each number, first up to ten, 
and later to twenty. 

“Carrying” in addition is a re- 
grouping process and may be illus- 
trated with sticks: 

3 tens and 5 ones 
| ten and 7 ones 


1 tens and 12 ones, or 52 

‘Borrowing in subtraction is also 
a process of re-grouping, the reverse 
of the adding technique. Unless the 
teacher takes time to give mean- 
ingful experiences, borrowing is one 
of the trouble spots in the lower 
grades, and above. In the “take- 
away’ method, money is easy to 
rationalize and either toy or real 
coins may be used before the com- 
plete abstractions. If the child 
forgets he can usually figure out 
the method of borrowing if he has 
had plenty of problems, such as: 
(a) 

16c 4 dimes and 6 cents 
18c 1 dime and 8 cents 

(b) 

3 dimes and 16 cents 

| dime and 8 cents 


2 dimes and 8 cents, or 

28 
Step “b” may eliminate having to 
cross out a number, although re- 
search seems to indicate that young 
children may profit by being al- 
lowed to do that. In a three-digit 
number, the third grader may be 
helped to understand by using his 
counter to show that a bundle of 
ten equals ten ones, and that a 
bundle of sticks in the hundreds 
pocket or can, is the same in value 
as ten tens. In an algorism such as: 
300 — 165, the 300 may be thought 


of as 29 tens and one ten, or as 2 
hundreds, 9 tens, and one ten. 

Just as the term “‘and”’ is easier 
to use in addition practice than is 
the word “plus,” so is the term 
“from”’ easier than some term such 
as “minus.”” The primary child re- 
sponds better to the question, “‘How 
much is 4 from 6?” than he would to, 
“Six fake away four.”’ Later he will 
understand several 
ways to communicate through dif- 
ferent wordings. The idea is the 
principal thing. Children should 
not be expected to respond until 
they know what process to apply 
to a given situation. 

In checking subtraction, the child 
uses what he already knows about 
adding. To illustrate, when the 
teacher inquires, ““How many are 
3 from 99”... the child counts 9 
markers and withdraws 3 of them 
and counts the number left. Written 
down, the checking appears as a sep- 
arate algorism: 
9 3 = 6 


to 


3+6=9 —or 


3 
+ 6 


6 9 

Multiplication is a matter of com- 
bining equal The terms 
“multiply” or “‘times’”’ may confuse 
small fry, whereas the expression 
“six two’s’’ makes more sense: later 
the more technical terms are intro- 
duced. Children’ need to know the 
social significance of multlplication 
as they indeed should know for all 
the processes: in other words, ‘““What 
is it good for)’ Examples such as 
these are helpful: 

The number of parts or things 
in some other quantity, as pints in 
quarts; eggs in three dozen; feet in 
a certain number of yards. 

Cost of a group of articles when 
the price of one is known 

The amount saved in 
weeks at so much per week 

The number of seats in a class- 
room when there are equal rows of 
8 seats .. . and so forth 

Again multiplication is a good 
example of the stretching-out of 
topics over a greater number of 
years at school, and the more diffi- 
cult combinations like 9x7 may well 
be postponed into the fourth grade 


groups. 


several 


for a good many children. Multipli- 
cation, however, may be introduced 
in the second and third grades con- 
cretely with actual objects like 
muffin tins, piles of books, pencils, 
and markers which the child may 
count and arrange to see that four 
5's are twenty and that five 4’s 
equal the same amount. In fact, 
each child has opportinity to build 
the tables with concrete and semi- 
concrete materials well before the 
abstractions appear, thus using the 
tables out of context. As the child 
gradually realize that 
knowing the combinations clearly 
will be of value in life situations, 
he will doubtless get busy and thus 
receive satisfaction from being able 
to repeat the now-meaningful tables. 

There is some merit in teaching 
the 2’s first, followed by the 5’s, 
then perhaps the 3’s, 4’s, on up to 
9’s. The doubles are easy to re- 
member. The zeros cause difficulty 
and might profitably be omitted ex- 
cept where they appear in a two- 
digit number, or higher, as_illus- 
trated above. Naturally, each 
teacher must be alert to particular 
trouble individuals and 
render help as needed. Most pupils 
profit by a well-organized maintain- 
ance program. Number cards are 
excellent for multiplication practice, 
as they are for other processes . 


comes’ to 


spots of 


‘ ‘ 
x3 and on the opposite side x3 
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Pleasant practice will pay big divi- 
dends; use only devices that appeal 
to the learner. 

Use graded materials in introduc- 
ing carrying in multiplication. Ap- 
proximating answers is good tech- 
nique and the plus or the minus 
sign may be used after the estimated 
answer to show which way the ac- 
tual answer should be. Much mental 
practice is useful, especially with 
reference to money. Frequently a 
money approximation to the nearest 
dollar, quarter, or dime is sufficient. 

By the end of grade three, many 
children will be skilled in discover- 
ing the multiplication facts for 
tables through the 6’s, particularly if 
ample problem and practice ma- 
terial accompanies each step. 
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Begun in early stages in the second 
and third grades, division is further 
developed in succeeding grades. 
Again problems are solved con- 
cretely with dots and similar ma- 
terials. Using actual classroom situa- 
tions as in dividing the cookies and 
the straws is good readiness work 
for formal work. Pupils directly 
will be making up their own ex- 
amples: Here is a pile of 18 blocks. 
If we make 6 piles, how many will 
there be in each one? Wording, too, 
is important. It is well to say, “How 
many groups of six are there in a 
group of 18)” Such wording elim- 
inates the quandary of the “goes- 
into,” because the figures do not 
actually go anywhere. Through real 
experience the pupils are shown 
that they can divide to find (1) 
how many of one number there are 
in another; (2) how many there 
are in each share or part of a num- 
ber. 

A simple way of expressing 48 
is to say “How many 4’s in 8?” In 
that approach the child gets the 
feeling that there is more than one, 
or the idea of the groups may be 
used. In teaching the placing of the 
quotient in an algorism like 6] 36 
show, by using concrete materials, 
that 3 tens cannot be divided into 
6 parts, while 36 ones can be. Since 
the answer is “how many groups of 


ones?”’ it should be placed over the 6, 
in the units place. 


After meanings have been built 
through use of objects, third graders 
are ready to record the division 
facts, probably through the 6’s, and 
written vertically as6 + 2= . 
Groups of lines may later take the 
place of manipulative materials: 
111 111 11 2 R2 


3 18 

Obviously uneven division follows 
even division and the remainder 
concept should be demonstrated in 
actual situations as in passing paper 
or supplies of some sort. Only the 
more intellectual primary pupils 
would be ready to express remain- 
ders as a fraction, although they do 
get ideas as to the simpler fraction 
problems as in dividing a candy bar 
or an apple. 

Practice orally such symbolism as 
“2 into 80 is 40,” or “5 into 450 
is 90." With this type of practice, 
the highest mental performance 
will be called forth and much time 
will be saved in copying and writing 
answers piecemeal. On paper the 
short form of division seems more 
difficult for the average child; hence 
the tendency to use the long form 
from the very beginning. The short 
form may be used later as a short 
cut. Errors in subtraction are also 


a stumbling block in long division 
and the gradation of simple facts 
in the process should be carefully 
observed. Multiplication and di- 
vision may of course be used con- 
currently in checking, which is a 
very important part of “divide” 
problems. 

Fractions are now spread over 
several school years, Primary chil- 
dren learn to find parts of things: 
14, %, and \%. In third grade the 
better pupils can use new fractions 
as %, and 1/10, also %, pos- 
sibly in connection with division 
as finding 1% of 45 pencils. From the 
beginnings of school, oral work has 
been done in dividing things by 
halves. The number of halves in 
whole things is introduced. 

In closing, we recommend thor- 
ough review of work in a previous 
gerade; gradual introduction of 
any new topics; special development 
of the meaning of all processes and 
facts; and constant emphasis of the 
meaning of all arithmetical ideas 
in the daily life of the learners. 
One primary teacher had _ better 
success after she changed her prob- 
lems ‘‘from apples to airplanes.”’ If 
the teacher is alert to the psychology 
behind it, learning arithmetic may 
be a joy for all concerned — even 
for parents. 


Safety On The Street 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


When you are stepping from a car 
Be sure to look each way; 

The traffic cop and traffic lights 
Give signals to obey. 


You 


should not 


Do not hitch a ride behind 


A wagon or a car; 


Don’t ride ‘“‘no hands” upon your bike 
Or ride a handlebar. 
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‘“jaywalk” on the street 
Nor roller skate out there; 

Cross the street between the lines 
And try to do what’s fair. 


Refuse a candy bar or gum 
From strangers you may meet; 
And do not take a ride with him 


Nor walk along the street. 


Do not play in streets at all 
But in a yard or park; 

Seek a playground if you can 
And leave before it’s dark. 


Do not cross a railroad track 


Till you have looked both ways; 


Remember all your safety rules 


For caution surely pays! 


| 
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(For Social Studies) 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Indian — Cowboy Day at School 


In CONNECTION with the 
study of the first Thanksgiving and 
the part the Indians played in it, 
the boys and girls were intensely 
interested in finding out about the 
people who lived in America when 
the first settlers came. 


Activities Enjoyed 
Study: 

Visiting the Indian exhibit at the 
Historical building. This exhibit was 
in charge of an Indian who, in his 


During the 


native costume, told the class of 


how the Indians and_ Pilgrims 


enjoyed their first Thanksgiving 
together. 


Enjoying slides and films on 
Indian Life 

Bringing into the schoolroom a 
bow and arrow, moccasins, and 
other objects used by the Indians 

Every day a challenging question 
such as — “What did the Indians 
teach the Pilgrims about farming?” 
was placed upon the chalkboard. 
This led to much research and group 
discussion. 

Going to the Branch Library to 
get books of Indian stories, poems, 
and pictures. These were read for 
pleasure and to find answers to 
the questions of the day. 


Making Indian designs in Art 
Class. Each child used squared 


paper and made a sheet of designs 
which the Indians used for decorat- 


ing blankets, clothing, and pottery. 


He learned that Indian designs 


usually had meaning; so tried to 
make designs which meant good 
fortune, rain, sunshine, or good 


hunting. The class used these de- 
signs later on the doilies and pot 
tery which they made. 

Molding Indian pottery and 
painting it, using the designs made 
previously. 


Indians At Thanksgiving Time 


Building a wick-i-up in the schoo!- 
room. The children brought most of 
the material for it from home. The 
framework was made of poles, lum- 
ber, and barrel staves. This frame- 
work was covered with matting the 
same as the Indians used on their 
winter homes. Inside the wick-i-up 
around the walls were placed bows 
and arrows (which the youngsters 
made), on the floor the rug the 
class made, and in a corner of the 
room the loom used in weaving the 
rug. 

For the rug the girls cut and 
sewed rags. While they were doing 
this, the boys made a simple loom 
from laths and nails. Then the rug 
was woven. 

Making a travois from poles and 
laths and a bundle tied on to rep- 
resent the tepee covering 

Constructing a small 
canoe 


birchbark 


Making Indian puzzles and cut- 
paper posters 

Having an Indian 
Indian relics brought 


from home 


Playing they were Indians ready for the first Thanksgiving dinner 
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Finding out just where the Indi- 
ans are living now. A map of the 
United States was enlarged by use 
of a picture machine. On this they 
put the states and Indian reserva- 
tions. Small pictures of Indian 
ponies, tepees, and Indians were col- 
ored and cut out by the children. 
Then these were pasted on the map 
where the Reservations are located. 

Crayon drawings and easel paint- 
ings were made of the Indian chil- 
dren’s work and play: 

Building the fire with a fire stick 

Putting up the tepee 

Following rabbit tracks in the 
Snow 

Reading scratches on trees 

Singing and dancing around the 
camp fire 

Helping the Pilgrims 

The boys and girls used the crayon 
drawings for their individual books 
of Indian activities. Group stories 
were written and hectograph copies 
made for the children’s books. Some 
of the easel paintings were pasted 
on charts with Indian stories. They 
were used for reading lessons. 

Writing imaginary Indian stories 
and poems; and an Indian play. 

Memorizing parts of the poem, 
“Hiawatha” 

Enjoying Indian songs and dances 

Making Indian dresses, head 
bands, belts, bracelets, bows and 
arrows, and hatchets. Stiff brown 
cambric and heavy brown wrapping 
paper were used. Feathers were cut 
from brightly constructed paper and 
sewed on the head hands. 

The Indian names for the months 
were learned and each child chose an 
Indian name for himself. Some of 
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These little Indians welcomed Di- 

anne when she came to school 

decked out as a Pilgrim girl. 
the names were: Little Eagle, Red 
Feather, Prowling Bear, Moon Flow- 
er, Redwing, Pigeon, White Clothes, 
Spotted Fawn, Wicaka, Bear Paw, 
Looking Flower, Chief-Two Bears, 
Smoke-in-the-Eye, Eagle Feather, 
Hiawatha, Beaver Boy, Temweleh, 
Running Wolf, Rain-in-the-Face, 
Spotted Deer, Morning Cloud, Black 
Hawk, and Bright Star. 

Inviting the mothers to school for 
the INDIAN DAY. On this day 


cowboys were welcome, also, and 


some of the youngsters wore cowboy 


or cowgirl regalia — guns, chaps, 
boots, hats, etc. 


Some of the Learnings From the 
Study Are: 

1. Occupations 

The most important one was 
hunting. Some Indians were so 
quick that they could catch animals 
with their hands. Some times they 
dug a pit in the ground and covered 
it with branches. When an animal 
fell into it they would rush out and 
catch it. Other times they caught 
animals by hitting them with heavy 
stones or knives which they had 
tied to strings. A noose was also 
used. Of course, they used bows and 
arrows and hunted with dogs. 


The Buffalo Hunt, once in winter 
and once in summer, were the two 
big events of the year. 

For fishing they used hook and 
lines, spears, baskets, traps, and 
nets 

Basket Making 

Baskets are made of the split 
leaves of the yucca, grass fibers, 
and any other suitable material 
that the Indians find in the woods 
and fields. Many of them are so 
closely woven that they will hold 
water without further preparation. 
They are made water tight by the 
application of pinon pitch inside and 
out. Indians near the forests made 
baskets by braiding strips of slippery 
elm bark. 

Indians made the most beautiful 
and the finest of blankets. Materials 
used were cotton, fur, wool, bark, 
grass, fibers, feathers. The looms 
used in weaving were very crude. 
Lovely designs were used, and they 
were put on with bright dyes so 
very carefully that one color did not 
run into another. 

Vegetable dyes were obtained as 
follows: purple from the juice of 
grapes; green from leaves of certain 
plants; brown from walnuts, butter- 
nuts, and onion leaves; reddish 
brown from alder bush; bluish 
purple from the elderberry and 
blueberry; black from gum of pinon 
trees; pink from cranberries; red 
from cactus and bloodroot. 

They got mineral dyes in this 
way: Black from coal, soot, and 
charcoal; blue, red, and _ yellow 
from clay; green and blue from cop- 
per and iron; white from gypsum 
and limestone. 


They made a tepee and took turns living in it 
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2. Travel 

Indians travelled ‘by horseback, 
canoe, and travois. When they 
went by way of travois they were 
carried by horse, dog or other per- 
son. The tepee poles were strapped 
to the sides. The tepee cover was 
put on the poles; then the furnish- 
ings and often the baby on top. . 

Canoes were of birch, bark, hide, 
logs, rafts, or dugouts. Cedar trees 
made the best dugouts. Pitch was 
put on boats to make them water 
tight. Canoes were often decorated 
with colored porcupine quills. 


3. Money 
For money they used pieces of 
copper, blankets, ponies, — shells, 


beads, wampum, scalps, and eagle 
feathers. 

Wampum beads were made of 
the white and blue black parts of 
certain shells. The dark ones were 
worth more than the white ones. 
Wampum beads were valuable be- 
cause they were hard to buy. 


4. Food 

Birds used for food — Prairie 
chicken, Wild turkey, Song birds, 
Geese, Quail, Duck 

Animals used for food — Rabbit, 
Squirrel, Buffalo, Bear, Mountain 
goat, Sheep, Wolf, Deer, Raccoon 

From the Water — Fish, Turtle, 
Oyster, Clam, Eggs from fish and 
turtles 

Corn and rice which had been 
raised by the women and children. 
The men were so busy hunting that 
most of them had no time for gar- 
dening. 

Corn, other vegetables, 
and meat were dried. 


seeds, 


Sometimes nuts, seeds, corn, in- 
sects, and meat were crushed into 
meal for cakes. Grasshopper meal 
was prepared in the fall in case 
food should be scarce in the winter. 

Many foods as nuts, bark, and 
liver were eaten raw. 

Food was cooked in various ways: 


Soup was made from 


meat, veg- 
etables, roots, herbs, and meal 


boiled by the hot stone process and 


served in one big kettle. Sticks were 


used for broiling and fires for smok- 


ing. Vegetables 


were roasted in 


hot ashes after being wrapped in 
leaves or clay. 


5. Homes 

The homes in winter were tepees 
with a framework of poles covered 
with heavy matting, buffalo skins, 
or other warm skins to keep out the 
cold. On reservations most of the 
Indians now live in frame houses. 

The fire in the tepee was made 
in the middle of the room. A hole 
in the top of the tepee let out the 
smoke. 

Around the room were places for 
cooking utensils, boxes in which 
food was stored, and tools and 
weapons hanging upon poles. 

Along the side of the room were 
the beds; heavy blankets or buffalo 
robes. Sometimes a frame bed was 
made of twigs. 


6. Schools 

When the Pilgrims came to Amer- 
ica, Indian children did not go to 
school, but learned their lessons 
from nature, from their fathers and 
mothers; and from others of their 
tribe. They learned to tell directions, 
signs of change in weather, the hab- 
its of birds and animals; and where 
and how to get their food. They 
became very’ observing. They 
learned to endure cold, hunger, and 
pain without crying. The boys 
learned to make the things they 
needed, to hunt and to fight. The 
girls learned to till the soil, cook, 
make their clothes, tents, baskets, 
and potiery. 

In the Reservation schools today 
Indian children learn the same 
things that white children do. There 
are many well educated 
today. 


Indians 


7. Religion 

Indians worshipped the Great 
Spirit, the magic power in every- 
thing, Nature — sun, wind, water, 
stars, and moon. 

They believed that they would go 
to a happy hunting ground after 
death. 


because of some miracle. Often the 


Their minister was chosen 


Medicine Man was selected. 
They worshipped by songs, pray- 


ers, wearing charms, interpreting 


dreams, fasting, and torturing them- 
selves. 
Songs, Poems, and Stories 
Songs 
“‘Indians”’ by Ethel Crowninshield 
from “The Sing and Play Book’ 


“Indian Lullaby” from “The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs” 

“Indian Echo Song” — “The 
Music Hour” 

“Indian Ponies’ — Ethel Crown- 
inshield 


“Indian Song’ — Progressive Mu- 
sic 

“Indian. Lullabye” — “The Mu- 
sic Hour” 

Poems 

“Indian Children * — Annette 
Wynne 

“Ten Little Seminoles” — Fairlee 

“Hush, Little Indian’ — Larue 

“The Song of Hiawatha” (parts 
of this) -——- Longfellow 

Charm’? — Shale 

“The Indian Mother’s Lullaby” 
—— Myall. 

“Ten Little 
Play) 

“Tndian Summer” 

“Let Us Play We’re Seminoles” — 
Fairlee 

“Indian Joe” 


Indians” (Finger 


Stories 

“Two Little Indians’ — Emma 
Maquire 

“Many Snows Ago” — Deming 

“Cha-Ki-Shi” by Halla Rhode 
and Bessie Coon — Pub. Charles 


Scribner’s 

“Little Navajo Bluebird” by Ann 
Nolan Clark — pub. The Viking 
Press 

‘““Neeko” by Charles Thorson — 
pub. Wilcox and Follett Co. 

‘Pueblo Boy” by Starr and Wertz 
— pub. David McKay Co. 

“The Indians in Winter Camp” — 
Deming — Pub. Albert Whitman 
Co. 

“The Indian 
Fitch Perkins 

“Little Indian Folk”” by Deming 

““Nah-Wee” by Grace and Carl 
Moon 

“Indian Child Life’ by Deming 

“Two Little Indian Children of 
Long Ago” by Taylor 

“The Pueblo Girl” by Cannom 

Indian by Lee 

“Te-May” by Moon 


Twins” by Lucy 
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Mark reads his favorite The love of good books 


stories to Ann begins at the mother’s 
knee 


Book Week Quiz 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


To find out how well you know your stories try out 
this Book Week Quiz. Fifteen favorite stories are listed. 

Following each one are brief statements telling 
something that happened in the story. See if you can 
put the number of the proper title in the blanks before 
the statements. If you score 12 out of 15, you have 
proved that you are really up on your reading. 


STORIES 
1. THE HUNDRED DRESSES 
....In a duck family was one different from the 
others. He was larger, and very ugly, they all 
thought. After many adventures he discovered 
he was a most beautiful swan. 
2. HANSEL AND GRETEL 
....Once there was a very rich king who loved 
gold more than anything else, except his 
little daughter, Marygold. When she became 
a golden statue he lost his great love for gold. 
3. ROBIN HOOD 
..She was a_ beautiful princess. When she 
pricked her finger on a needle she fell into a 
deep sleep. One hundred years later a young 
prince awakened her. 
4. BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY 
....Once there was a poor man who had so many 
children that he could not get food for them. 
To become rich he gave his youngest daughter 
to a White Bear. They stopped at the East 
Wind’s house and talked with the West Wind. 
5. THE UGLY DUCKLING 
....A little girl from across the tracks was very 
lonely at school. She wanted the other girls 
to like her; so she told them she had a hundred 
dresses at home. 
6. THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
....The King had hung the bell in the market 
place so that any one who had been wronged 
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might ring the bell to tell of injustice. Many 
years later it was rung by an old half-starved 
horse. 


7. THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


.Once there lived a poor woodcutter with his 
two children and their step-mother. When a 
famine came and there was little food the 
cruel step-mother left the boy and girl in the 
woods to starve. They found a cottage made 
of bread, cake, cookies, and candy in which 
lived a wicked old witch. 


8. WIZARD OF OZ 


....In Sherwood Forest in England lived a bold 
outlaw and his merry men. Three of his best 
friends were Alan A-Dale, Friar Tuck and 
Little John. 


9. JUST SO STORIES 


....Wahb, an orphan bear cub, had many adven- 
tures making his own living. Later he became 
King of the grizzly bears. 


10. EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE 


MOON 

....This young boy tried to. take off his hat 
before the King, but always there were more 
hats. He had many adventures. 


11. ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


....A little girl and her dog have their home 
blown away by a cyclone, but they later 
make good friends in their travels: The 
Scarecrow, the Tin Woodman, and_ the 
Cowardly Lion. 


12. PRINCESS ON THE GLASS HILL 


.A hungry, ragged little boy heard about a 
city called London where the streets were all 
paved with gold. When he got there he was 
disappointed. The first money he earned was 
spent for a cat which finally brought him a 
fortune. 


13. THE BELL OF ATRI 


....The Elephant’s Child who is ‘‘full of ‘satiable 
curiosity’ ’’ meets up with a crocodile that 
seizes him by the nose. 


14. DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 


.... The king’s beautiful daughter sat at the top of 
a very high hill which was slippery as ice. 
In her lap was a golden apple. From all over 
the world came princes and knights to try 
riding up the glass hill to win the girl and 
half the kingdom. But, none of them could 
get up. Only Cinderlad succeeded. 


. THE 500 HATS OF BARTHOLOMEW CUB-. 


BINS 

....A little girl fell down a rabbit hole and there 
met some strange creatures including the 
Queen of Hearts, the Cheshire Cat, and the 


Mad Hatter. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


Answers on page 63. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


The study of Indians is greatly enjoyed by 
young children. Colored feathers, bows and 
arrows, tomahawks, dances, beads, wigwams 
and blankets make up the conception many 
children have regarding Indians. Until in- 
structed, children think Indians are all alike, 
live the same way, and do the same things. 


This is not true. Indians like all human 
beings had to adapt their home life to the 
environment in which they lived. The study ef 
Indian life as taught in the Cleveland schools 
is centered in three different parts of the 
United States. Each group differed in many 
ways from the other group because of the 
different conditions under which they lived. 


Since map study is new to the third grade a 
large outline map of the United States should 
be drawn on cardboard. The Northeast section 
is the location of the Woodland Indians. As 
the children learn that primitive and pioneer 
people must use the resources at hand, they 
understand why the long house was made of 
material from the forest. Much of the food and 
clothing came from animals found in the 
forest. This area on the map should have 


sketches of long houses surrounded by trees. 


Plains Indians had a different problem in 
obtaining food. They were nomadic people. 
Their houses had to be constructed quickly 
and easily moved. The wigwam or tepee was 
made of long poles covered with skins. As the 
tribe moved often to follow the herds of buffalo 
the wigwams could be carried with them. In the 
central area children should sketch wigwams, 
buffalo, and deer on the map. 


Indians of the Desert lived in adobe houses 
set on the mesas. These looked like homes of the 
cliff dwellers. These Indians made _ pottery 
which they baked in the hot sun. They were 
famous for their pottery, woven blankets and 
rugs. 

Primitive people lead comparatively simple 
lives. It is easy to establish the relationship of 
man to his environment in this study. If the 
teacher keeps this basic idea clear in her own 
mind, it will lay a good foundation for later 
social concepts. The above picture shows one 
entire third grade class on the stage after their 
program of Indian reports, drawings, songs 
and dances. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Colonial life is studied in fifth grade history. 
As a culmination of the study of the Plymouth 
Colony the class planned to make a movie 
showing some of the most important events 
in the life of the colony. The scenes included 
the voyage of the Mayflower, Landing of the 
Puritans, Dress of the Puritans, Building the 
Cabins, Hunting Wild Turkeys, Going to 
Church, Preparing for the First Thanksgiving, 
Inviting the Indians, and last, The Thanks- 
giving Feast. 


The third grade class also made a movie in 
their study of Indian life. Their scenes showed 
the homes, dress, weapons, foods, etc. of the 
Woodland Indians. 


Making the movies was an excellent way to 
establish definite ideas. Pictures were drawn 
in the beginning of the study and continued 
as the work progressed. All children were 
encouraged to participate in the drawing and 
painting. As the pictures were evaluated by the 
class the best ones were saved for enlarging 
later on. 


Making the movie boxes was fun. Wooden 
boxes were selected which held a_ picture 
about 15x24 inches in size. This seemed best 
suited to the room in which the movies were 
to be shown. The pictures had to be large 
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enough for everyone to see clearly. 


A film can be rolled from top to bottom. In 
the photograph above the films went from 
left to right. A broom handle was cut into 
proper lengths for the poles of each box. Then 
a hole was made at the top and bottom of each 
box on each side through which the poles 
worked. 


Next the pictures were enlarged. These, when 
joined together, made the films. Many children 
worked on the large drawings and joining the 
pictures together. Scotch tape was a great help 
in this. Finally the ends of the films were 
fastened to the poles and the films were wound 
carefully. 


As a scene was shown, a member of the class 
gave a short oral report explaining it. Many 
children tried out for these oral reports. 
Originality of expression was encouraged. No 
child was permitted to memorize a paragraph 
from his history book. 


When the films were completed, different 
classes in our building were invited to see the 
movies and hear the reports. Then all sang 
Thanksgiving songs together. This made an 
interesting, enjoyable program entirely the 
result of classroom work. 
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‘Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE HOPI INDIANS 


Through units of work on the Home and the 
Community. the child has acquired a background 
and knowledge of his home and community 
surroundings. He is now ready to meet people 
outside the limits of his own community, and to 
realize that they, too, are a part of his larger 
social group. He is now beginning to discover 
how environment affects the way people live, 
and to develop a friendly feeling toward people 
of other races. 

So many children always have thought of the 
Indian as living in a wigwam or in a tepee made 
of bark or hide. The discovery that the Hopi 
Indian lives in a real house proves a fascinating 
study to them. The study of Indian life is quite 
valueless unless the teacher follows cut the life 
of some particular tribe and furnishes the chil- 
dren with definite, authentic information. Vague 
generalization of Indian life add little to the 
child’s knowledge. 

Ways in which interest in the Hopi Indian may 
be directed: 

1. A postcard showing a Hopi Indian of the 

Southwest. 

- Through Indian relics which the children 
have brought in. 

. Through reading Grace Moon’s stories of 
Chi-Wee. 

- Through a visit of an Indian child to the 
classroom. 

. Through reading or listening to a poem of 
Indian life. 

- Through a child’s report of a summer visit 
to New Mexico. ; 

. Through a visit to the museum. 

. Through a discussion following a_ library 
period. 

. Through a silver bracelet, and necklace set 
with turquoise, brought in by one of the 
children. 

10. Through an Indian song which the children 
love to sing. 
OBJECTIVE FOR THE STUDY: 

1. To give the child an idea of the simplicity of 
Indian life as compared to his own environ- 
ment. 

2. To give the child opportunity to learn where 
the Indian gets his supplies, food, clothing, 
shelter. 


- To give the child a better appreciation of the 
fine and worthy traits of Indian character. 


. To get the child to realize how primitive man 
adapts himself readily to his environment. 

. To stimulate in the child a friendly feeling 
toward other people. 


THE PROCEDURE: 


The teacher may add to the interest by reading 
aloud to the children from any of the following 
books: 

Kiwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy, by Moran. 

Hopi, the Cliff-Dweller, by M. Jewett. 

American Indians; First Families of the South- 
west, by Huckel. 

Through a lively discussion with the teacher, the 

children express the desire to find out still more 

about the Hopi Indians and to make a Pueblo 

Village in their classroom. 

Problems like the following may be set up for 
further study: 

. Where do the Hopi Indians live? 

2. What kinds of homes do they build? 

. Why are their pueblos built of clay? 

. Why are they built upon a cliff? 

. What is a mesa? 

. Are all pueblo houses one story high? 

. What do the Indians use to enter their homes? 

. What does the inside of a Pueblo home 

look like? 

. Do the Indian men build the Pueblo? 

. What is their bread called? Of what is it 

made? 
. Do the Hopi women grind the corn? 
2. Where do they store their grain, their water 
supply? 
3. Where do they get their wool? Do they weave 
cloth? 
14. Do they make pottery, dishes, jewelry? 
15. Do the Indian children play games? 
Other questions were added from time to time 
during the growth of the unit. 
BOOKS FOR TEACHER REFERENCE: 
““TayTay’s Tales,’’ De Huff, Harcourt Brace. 
**Indians of the Painted Dessert Region,’ James, 
Little Brown. 

““Chi-Wee’’, Grace Moon, Doubleday, Doran. 

“The Magic Trail,”’ Grace Moon, Doubleday, 
Doran. 

“Zuni Indian Nusbaum, Putnam & 
Sons. 

**Desert Drums,”’ Crane, Little Brown. 

**Mesa, Canon, and Pueblo,’? Lummis, Century. 

Pueblo Boy,’’ Cannon, Houghton Mifflin. 
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Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE HOPI INDIANS 


As in previous units, the children divide into 
groups to give their reports, viz.: 


GATHERING MATERIAL 


Group 1 — to bring to school pictures, books, 
magazines, postcards, newspaper clippings, and 
anything else that they could find pertaining to 
the Hopi Indians. 


Group 2 — were appointed by the children to 
go to the library corner of the schoolroom and 
select books that contained data about these 
Indians. They also visited the public library and 
brought us more books about the Southwest. 


Group 3 — to look for Indian materials at 
home = rings, pins, petrified wood, yucca wood, 
bow and arrow, beaded bags, pottery, and to 
bring them into the classroom. 


MAKING ‘THINGS 


Group 1 — may show the life of the Hopi 
Indians by making a mesa, and a pueblo explain- 
ing how they built the mesa of rocks and used 
clay for the houses. Or this same group may 
build a pueblo by covering three wooden boxes 
with building paper, painting them to represent 
cliffs. On top of these, they place pasteboard 
boxes of various sizes three or four stories high, 
each box is a story. These boxes are painted 
with a thick clay mixed with bits of rock. The 
windows and doors are made of black paper and 
pasted on the boxes. Ladders are made of paste- 
board and also painted black. 


Group 2 — may make and illustrate a Hopi 
Indian book. 


Group 3 — may label the numerous Indian 
relics which the children have brought in, like 
yucca wood, a beaded bag, a pottery bowl, a 
Navajo blanket. These they place on a table and 
call it, Our Museum. 


Group 4 — may show the inside of a Pueblo 
house through a series of moving pictures. (See 
integrated activities.) 


Group 5 — may make an oven like the ones 
used by the Indians. They show how the Indian 
girls grind the corn by use of stones, passing it 
from one maiden to another until it has been 
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ground extremely fine. They show, too, how the 
Indian woman spreads her batter of corn and 
water on the flat ‘“‘pike stone’’ for baking. 


Group 6 — bring in bright pieces of cloth, rib- 
bon, and silk. The children measure and cut 
them to be used as head bands. Indian designs 
were painted on costumes that they made. 


Group 7 — may explain through moving pic- 
tures how a Navajo blanket is made. They show 
each step from the shearing of the sheep to the 
weaving on the loom. 


Group 8 — may show each step in the making 
of a piece of pottery. First they cut the vessel 
free hand from paper. Second, they practice 
drawing it freehand. Third, they practice drawing 
decorations for the vessel. Fourth, they mould the 
vessel, coiling the clay and using a bowl to start 
the shape. Fifth, they put it on the windowsill 
to dry. Sixth, they paint on the vessel beautiful 
designs in red, black, and orange. 


Group 9 — make a study of the religion and 
dances of the Hopi. The children make prayer 
plumes, drums, grotesque masks, rattles, flutes 
(See Industrial and Fine Arts — Integrated 
Activities). Some of the children dramatized 
some of the Indian dances, particularly the 
“Prayer for Rain Dance,”’ the ‘“‘Corn Dance” 
and the ‘‘Snake Dance.”’ 


CULMINATION OF THE UNIT 


. An invitation is written and taken home by 


each child. 


Children are chosen to explain to the guests 
how the Pueblo was made, to show them the 
class booklets, beads, Indian dolls, and their 


Also, the Indian 
Museum were explained. 


costumes. pictures and 


. Others made speeches about what they had 
learned about the Southwest Indians — 
their homes, where they lived, how they 
made their rugs, blankets, ovens, and pot- 
tery. 


. Stories are dramatized, original rhymes and 
riddles are read. 


The exhibit ends with the dances of the Hopi 
Indian, 
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Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


READING AND LITERATURE: 6. Bringing in and sharing stories of Indian life. 


1. Making and reading posters on Indian life. 


7. Reading information to answer questions, 
like, 
What do these Indians eat? 


2. Making and reading of charts — like 


INDIAN DRESS 
How do they get their food? 


‘One interesting thing is the dress of an How do they make their meal or flour? 
Indian. The Hopi Indians always wear white How do their ovens differ from ours? 
boots and leggins. The poor women have about Where do they store their food? 
ten yards of cloth in their skirts. The richer ones How do they preserve their meat? 
have twenty-five yards. The Navajo women wear How do they get water? 
straight black dresses fastened over their left How do they get their cooking utensils? 
shoulders. They wear dresses to their ankles. How do they make “‘piki?”’ 

They never change their dresses. They put an- What animals do they raise? 


other one on top of the old one. They wear blank- 
ets to keep them warm. 
I 8. Making a bulletin board on Indian life. 


The Navajo men wear blankets over their 


9. Labeling articles brought for Our Museum. 
shoulders. They wear silver belts around their 


waists and a red band around their heads. They 


wear buckskin trousers. The little children do 10. Reading stories at the library table, like 
not wear any clothes. The older ones dress like **Hopi, the Cliff-dweller,”’ Jewett, Ed Publish- 
their fathers and mothers. ing Co. 


the Hopi Indian Boy,’ Morgan 


3. Reading to answer a question-like, ‘“‘How do American Book. 


Indians get their stories?”’ “The Pueblo Boy,’’ Cannon, Houghton Mif- 


flin. 
“The Indian grandmothers and grandfathers ‘‘Neewa, the Child of the Pueblos.’? Camp- 
tell stories to the children. Then when the chil- bells, Ed. Publishing Co. 


dren grow up, they tell these same stories to “Children of the Cliff,” Wiley, Appleton 


their children. But they learn songs from their ‘“Komoki of the Cliffs,” Harrington, Serib 
A Ss - 


mothers. The Southwest Indian mothers sit are: 


high up in the Pueblos in the evening and sing 


their babies to sleep. The other children hear 


ll. Reading poems like 
and they learn songs in that way. Some of these 


. “Chi-Wee’’, Grace Moon, Doubleday, Doran. 
songs are hard to sing, but the tunes are always 


‘Indian Relic Curios,’’ James Tippett, ‘I 


short.” 
Spend the Summer,”’ Harper. 
4. Reading newspaper clippings and short maga- “Weavers and Other Workers,” Hall, Rand. 
zine articles to the group. **Music Appreciation Readers,’’ Hazel Kin- 


cella, University Publishing Co., Lincoln, 


5. Using a library card and reporting books read. Nebraska. 
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Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


LANGUAGE 


1. **‘A Things of Interest Period’? — children 


telling about articles they have brought in for 
the Indian Museum. 


. The writing and giving of an Indian play. 
. Making of Indian charts, books, bulletins. 


. Having an Indian ceremonial or pageant, 


showing Indian life. 


. Holding an Indian council. 


. Giving a party to the parents to show ‘Our 


Study of the Hopi Indians.”’ 


. Explaining the Indian village to visitors. 


. Making booklets to show various phases of 


Indian life. 


. Arranging for an Indian Exhibit. 

. Explaining different relics in the exhibit. 
. Making a play from ‘“*Chi-Wee”’ or ‘*Loki’’. 
. Dramatization of Indian scenes. 

. Making speeches about the Indian. 


. Original rhymes about Indian life, like 


HOMES 
Houses here are made of clay 
Mixed with water, straw, or hay, 
Windows, too, are large and small, 
Cut right through the solid wall, 
Ladders short and ladders tall 
Lean against the pueblo wall. 


—E. K. 


OLLAS 
Coil-made jars are made by us 
We work and work and make no fuss. 
We knead and paint and draw designs 
Upon our jars so very fine. 


—N. M. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


. Study clay-paint and its uses. 


. Observe how sticks and brushes may be made 


from yucca leaves. 


. Coil-making in pottery making. 


. Use of the polishing stone. 


NUMBER 


. The Indians exchange for money. 


. How the Indian tells time. 


. Measuring for making Indian pueblos, ete. 


. Weighing materials for projects. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 


. Making of Indian costumes. 


2. Making of Indian tools and weapons. 


. Working out Indian rhythms. 


. Listening to Indian music. 


Illustrating of Indian songs, like ‘Hopi 


Indian”? (Chanters) ‘‘Pueblo Lullaby,’’? (Wiem). 


6. 


Making of the Indian pueblo with outside 
oven. 


. Making of simple designs for pottery. 
. Making of clay jars and bowls. 


. Painting of paper blankets with Indian 


designs. 


. Making of prayer plumes from sticks with 


feathers tied to one end. 


. Making drums from hat boxes, painted with 


powdered paint. 


2. Making grotesque masks from paper bags 


painted in vivid colors. 


. Making rattles from one-pound coffee tins, 


painted in bright colors and holding a few 
tiny stones. 


. Flutes made from bamboo sticks. 
. Making Indian beads from clay. 


. Making snakes for the dance from either 


pieces of leather or paper, spotted with 
different colored paints. 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Put the correct name under each picture. 


cup | basket turkey church cake tepee cat 
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land WHAT DO THEY WEAR? Helen Strimple 


pictures on opposite side of page? Draw a line from the boy’s picture to the object he will wear and so on until you 


’ Here is a picture of a boy, a girl, a dog, a horse and a kitten. Can you find which object they will wear in the group of 
have finished all of them. 
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THE 


MOPPETS, 


AND PEG 
Helen Strimple 


vie © 
\\} 


AL 


Meg fills both hands when offered treats. She forgets 


to say “Thank you” to the boy who offered her the 
candy. 


Peg politely takes but one piece of candy when the 
tray is passed to her. She remembers to say ““Thank 
you.” 


Meg, a guest, is seated at the dinner table. She sees 
a food which she especially likes and reaches across table 
for it. She upsets her glass of water in her greediness. 


When Peg is seated at the dinner table, she bows her 
head for grace to be spoken and then waits for food 
until it has been passed to her. 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER PUZZLE . Dyer Kuenstler 
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Find the boy and girl who gave the feast and their dog. Also find a reindeer, a young deer; squirrel, rabbit, racoon, owl and bear 
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THE DISOBEDIENT SQUIRREL 


MA, THE SUN IS OUT, SO I'M GOING 
TO MRS. BACK DOOR AND{ 
ASK HER FOR A NUT. S 


oN 


RRS 


THERE’S A DO 
IN THE YARD, 


HOUSE SAFELY, AND BUT 
MRS, COX GIVES 


“THE DOG CHASES HIM! 
JUNIOR SPRINGS UP & 
THE NEAREST TREE 


AT LAST JUNIOR SPRINGS 


DOWN ONTO THE ROOF # 


OF THE HOUSE, 


CLIMBS TO THE TOP Sce 


I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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DON’T SEE ANY 
THE BOTTOM, 
HIM A NUT. | "q 
— 
THE SUN GOES ¢ SS WEEE THE DOG GOES 
IN AND A OLD AWAY, THEN JUNIOR Da 
NORTH WIN \ c FOR HOME. 
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Tom Turkey Finds Out 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 
Tom Turkey 
Hilda Hen 
At the 
Thanksgiving. 
there 
and 


David Duck 
Gertie Goose 
shortly 
(As the 


is a great 


Scene: farm 
before 
scene opens, 
deal of 


Gobbling, 


noise confusion. 


eackling, quacking, 
and hissing sounds are heard 
everywhere.) Tom Turkey is 
speaking. 

Tom Turkey: Now, I want it 
strictly understood, I am the most 
important around here at 
this time of year. Everyone wants 
me. Just notice how well they feed 
me right now and remember this. 
There would be no Thanksgiving 
without me. 

Hilda Hen: Is that so, Tom 
Turkey? Well, let me tell you some- 
thing. There are plenty of people 
who celebrate Thanksgiving Day 
without you. Why, I heard a man 
talking to our master out here the 
other day and he said, “‘I wouldn't 
care if I never even saw a turkey. 
Give me a hen every day.” 

David Duck: Maybe that’s what 
you heard, but for people who like 
nice rich dark meat they'll pick me 
every time. One of my brothers had 
a long ride in a truck one day and 
When he came back he said he’d been 
to a place they called, “The Duck 
Inn.” They even name places for 


person 


us, you see. 
Turkey: Well, why didn't 
your brother stay there if it was 
such a wonderful place? 

David Duck: They said he wasn’t 
quite plump enough and they are 


Tom 
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feeding him plenty so he'll be ready 
by Thanksgiving. What do you say 
to that? 

_ Gertie Goose: You're all crazy. 
There’s nothing better than a goose 
dinner. My mother has always 
brought us up to realize that we're 
something special. It isn’t everyone 
who can have a roast goose dinner 
every day and that’s why we're 
important on a_ special day like 
Thanksgiving. 

Tom Turkey: You people are 
just cackling, quacking and hissing 
to keep up your courage. You're 
jealous of me because I’m the king 
bird of Thanksgiving and I can 
prove it. (He takes a set of children’s 
drawings depicting Thanksgiving. 
Every one of them has a picture of a 
turkey. Suddenly he comes to one 
where a man is chopping off the 
turkey’s head. He tries to hide the 
picture, but the rest cackle, quack, 
and hiss and say together:) 

Hilda Hen, David Duck, 


Gerlie Goose: 


and 


Mr. Turkey, will you come with 
us, 

So you'll find that you are wrong, 

When you hear the children, 
they'll be no fuss; 

You'll hear them in rhyme and 
song. 

Thanksgiving means more than 
just eating YOU, 

There’s a real Thanksgiving Spir- 
it, 

So come with us, we pray you do, 

So all of us can hear it. 

(They leave the stage together 


to end Act I.) 


ACT II 
Characters: 
Same as in Act I plus the fol- 
lowing children: 
Ben 
Cindy 


Mitch 


Teresa 
Jack 
Mary Lou 

Scene: At house. (As 
the the children 
representing Tom Turkey, Hilda 
Hen, David Duck, and Gertie 
Goose, are crouched ocutside the 
door listening intently to all 
that is being said.) 

Ben: Now that we're all here, 
let’s practice our Thanksgiving Pro- 
gram. I want to be sure I know my 


Ben’s 


scene opens, 


part because my mother is going 
to be there. How about it, Cindy? 
You're first. Why don’t 
ahead? 


you go 


Cindy: O. K. Let’s see now, we’re 
supposed to show the real Thanks- 
giving Spirit without stressing Tur- 
key and the other eats. Here goes: 
Before I join my family this coming 

Thanksgiving Day, 

I’m going to deliver some baskets of 

good cheer along the way. 

Club wants to help all others 

who might have to go without. 

have a list of those people; 
there are always so many about. 

Mitch: 

Our family is going to church 
early Thanksgiving morn, 

To give our thanks for blessings, 
and pray for the weary and 
worn. 

It isn’t what you eat on Thanks- 
giving Day, 

It’s how you give thanks and 


Our 


We 
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the way you pray. 

Teresa: 

Some people think of Thanks- 
giving in terms of a goose or 
hen. 

They forget that band of Pil- 
grims, those faithful women 
and men. 

They think the day is full of 
good luck, 

If they stuff with roast turkey, 
goose or duck. 

Instead, their minds should be 
filled with prayer; 

A prayer to God who is always 
there. 

Jack: 

The Pilgrims and Indians were 
friends long ago, 
And they gathered for a 

that we know, 

But that meaning of friendship 
should show to us, 


feast 


That all people of our lands 
without any fuss, 

Could get together in a friendly 

way, 

carry the 
every day, 

But especially at Thanksgiving 
we should offer prayer, 

That we all could be friendly 
everywhere. 

Vary Lou: 

Now Mr. Tom Turkey thinks he’s 
so fine, 

So important to Thanksgiving 
when we all dine, 

But I guess we could all get along 
without him, 

Even better we say than a 
“THANKSGIVING 
HYMN.” 

Now let us all join in singing a 
song, 

That will help us to learn the 


And 


spirit through 


right from the wrong. 

(The entire cast sing one or two 
Thanksgiving songs which are fam- 
iliar to them.) 

Ben: Then 
and Hilda Hen and cocky David 


Duck. Who thinks it smart, Thanks- 
giving time to board a heavy truck, 
Just to carry out tradition and per- 
haps a silly fable. To land, Thanks- 
giving Day upon a loaded table. 
Hlow much better it would be, if they 
stay where they belong, And leave 
us to our prayers and our Thanks- 
giving Song, For the Spirit of 
Thanksgiving is not the food we eat, 
But it is the thanks of giving and 
the people that we greet. 

(The play may end on a patriotic 
note with the salute of the flag 
and the singing of the “Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 


there’s Gertie Goose 


Little Pumpkin’s Thanksgiving 


(For Group Story Telling) 


CHARACTERS: 

Great Big Pumpkin 

Middle-sized Pumpkin 

Little Wee Pumpkin 

The Frost King 

Peter Pumpkineater 

Princess Cinderella 

The Little Sick Girl 

The Reader 

Reader: It was the night before 
Thanksgiving. The Great Big Pump- 
kin, the Middle-Sized Pumpkin, and 
the Little Wee Pumpkin were talk- 
ing together in Peter Pumpkin- 
eater’s patch. 

The Frost King: Here, Pumpkins, 
I have a gift for each of you. 

Great Big Pumpkin: Oh, pretty 
white coats! 

Middle-Sized Pumpkin: Oh, how 
they sparkle in the moonlight! 

All the Pumpkins: Thank you, 
Frost King, thank you very much! 

Pumpkineater: You look very 
pretty in your new white coats. 
Tomorrow I shall send you on your 
journeys. 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Greal Big Pumpkin: How delight- 
ful that will be! I hope we will make 
the best of pies for somebody’s 
Thanksgiving dinner. Speaking of 
journeys, though, I do hope Peter 
will send me to the great city. They 
say the sights there are very won- 
derful. 

Viddle-Sized Pumpkin: So I have 
heard. I should be glad to see the 
tall buildings there. 

Little Wee Pumpkin: And I, too. I 
should like so much to the 
Princess Cinderella, whom everyone 
loves. But, [ am not large or fine 
enough for her. Most of all, I should 
like to make somebody very happy 
on Thanksgiving Day. Then, too, 
I hope my seeds will be saved and 
planted next year. It is such a 
pleasant thing to grow! 

Middle-Sized Pumpkin: Indeed it 
is! I wish Peter could get all our 
seeds, for he takes such good care of 
us, and he likes so much to see us 
grow. 

Great Big Pumpkin: Well, good- 


see 


night, and pleasant dreams. If we 
pumpkins do not soon go to sleep, 
the sunbeams will catch us napping 
and that would be a pretty sight for 
Thanksgiving morning! 

Reader: So the three pumpkins 
snuggled beneath their frosty coats 
and went to sleep. The next morning 
was Thanksgiving, and the Little 
Wee Pumpkin was the first to wake. 
She almost lost her breath with 
surprise when Peter opened the’ 
garden gate, and the Princess Cin- 
derella, herself, tripped in behind 
him. She was very beautiful. She 
had the same sunny hair, dainty 
feet, and smiling face that you have 
read about. She was as good and 
kind as ever. In her hand she held a 
bunch of violets, almost the color of 
her pretty eyes. She held them up to 
Peter and smiled. 

Princess Cinderella: See, Peter! | 
have brought you these flowers fron: 
my beautiful gardens. They are my 
Thanksgiving gift to you. Now, 
Peter, you must help me find the 
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best pumpkin for a jack-o’lantern, 
in all your patch. I know a little girl 
whom I can make very happy with 
a jack-o’lantern. She has been sick a 
long, long time in the hospital, and 
I have promised her one for Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Peter: (bowing), Yes, my lady. 
Let’s look on all the vines for the 
best pumpkin. 

Princess Cinderella: Here is a 
pretty one, but it is too large. And 
this middle-sized pumpkin is too fat. 
But, here’s a fine little pumpkin. 
You dear, little Wee Pumpkin! You 
will make a most ‘beautiful jack-o’ 
lantern! You are the very one to 
make the little girl happy this 
Thanksgiving Day. Come, Peter, I 


have chosen this one. 

Peter: Yes, my lady, I will take it 
to your coach. 

Reader: Then, in Cinderella’s 


coach, off they whirled to the little 


sick girl. While they were on their 
way to the hospital, the princess 
made a wonderful jack-o'lantern 
out of the Litthe Wee Pumpkin. 
It had great round eyes as big as 
saucers. As for its mouth, you could 
never guess how it looked. 

The Little Wee Pumpkin that 
Cinderella had made into a Jack-o’ 
lantern, happened to think of the 
joy it would bring to the little sick 
girl. Then the corners of its mouth 
turned up in the most beautiful 


smile you ever saw! It was as happy 
as it could be. 

All this time the little sick girl 
lay in her bed, longing for the 
Thanksgiving Jack-o’lantern that 
the princess had promised her. 
Suddenly the door opened, and in 
came Cinderella with the Little Wee 
Pumpkin. 

Little Sick Girl: O, my jack-o'lan- 
tern! My beautiful jack-o’lantern! 
Oh, look, Cinderella, see how it 
smiles at me! 

Reader: And the smile on the face 
of the Littke Wee Pumpkin grew 
brighter. For it had wished to make 
somebody very happy on Thanks- 
giving Day, and its wish had come 
true. — Adapled. 


Dramatic Play Poems 


Step High 


Step high, my dappled pony 
With mischief in your eye; 
Step high, my dappled beauty 

I'll ride you by and by! 


Let children raise knees high and 
walk rhythmically. 


Roll The Ball 


I shall roll 
The ball to you, 
I shall roll 
The ball to 
Then roll 
It back to you! 


Sue 


Children sit in corners or in a 
circle, with legs spread out and roll 
the ball on the floor. Fach child says, 
‘“T roll the ball to you”’ or substitute 
names. 
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Waddling Ducks 


Ducks are waddling 
To the brock 
How peculiar 
They all look! 


Children waddle in a squatting 
position, arms bent and extended at 
elbows, for wings. 


Rooster’s Wake-Up Song 


Cock-a-doodle-do-oo! 
Wake up, all of you-o-o! 
The light is showing 
In the East, 
It’s time for every 
Man and beast 
To rise and greet the day! 
Cock-a-doodle-do-oo! 
The day is fresh and new! 
It’s time that every 
Sleepy head 
Aroused himself 
And climbed from bed 
For work and happy play! 


Let children walk in squatting 
position. Encourage them to imitate 
the crowing of the rooster. 


Clapping 


Clap the cymbals, 
Clap the cymbals, 
Clap! Clap! Clap! 
Make a merry 
Noise with cymbals; 
Place them ia your lap! 


Make motions by clapping hands, 
or use toy cymbals. 


Wheels 


Round and round, 
Round and round, 

The car wheels roll 
Upon the ground. 
Round and round, 
Round and round, 

The car wheels make 
A busy sound. 


Rotate one arm around the other. 
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The Animaltown Library 


Ir WAS Old Lady Owl who de- 
cided that Animaltown ought to 
have a library. 

“We can all give some of our old 
books,” she said, ‘‘and we can buy 
some ones in Mr. Gobbler’s 
General Store. Then we can loan 
the books out — and we will all read 
more, and know more.” 

“But who will be 
asked Mrs. Goose. 

No one said anything, and she 
told them, “I will be very glad to 
be librarian, myself.” 

Now no one wanted Mrs. Goose 
for librarian. They knew she would 
get the books all mixed up, and 
make bad mistakes about every- 
thing. Mrs. Hen piped up and said, 
“Well, we'll think about it.”’ Mrs. 
Squirrel said, ““NO!” right out, but 
it was Mr. Pop-Rabbit who saved 
the day. He said Old Lady Owl 
ought to be librarian. “‘Because it 
was she who thought about the li- 
brary, and, anyway, she is the wisest 
of us all.” 

Old Lady Owl said she would be 
very glad to be librarian if they 
wanted her to be. “But we will keep 
the library open only three morn- 
ings a week,” she said. “That will 
be enough, for Animaltown.” 

Then they talked about where 
the library would be. 

“I should be very glad to have 
the library in my kitchen,” an- 
nounced Mrs. “It’s nice 
there, and I will keep right on 
cooking. It won’t bother me.” 

Of course everyone thought that 
this was a terrible idea. To have the 


hew 


librarian)” 


Goose. 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


library in a kitchen would be queer 
enough, but to have it in Mrs. 
Goose’s would be worst of all. It was 
Mr. Gobbler who saved the day 
here. ““You can use the little rooms 
over the back part of my Grocery,”’ 
he told them. “There are good win- 
dows, and it is warm up there, 
from the stove underneath.” 
Mr. Tom Towser, the town post- 
man, said there was an old desk in 
the postoffice that they could use. 
Black Cat said he would give an 
old table — and two chairs. Mr. 
Pig said he would give one chair. 


Mr. Rooster said he had two stools 
that would help out. 

Mr. Goat said he would build 
some shelves for the books. So it was 
all arranged, and everyone was 
very excited over the library! Old 
Lady Owl said she would make 
some library cards. 

“‘What are library cards?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. “Will they help us to 
know more?” But everyone was so 
busy talking that no one heard her. 

In a very few days everything 
was all done, and there sat Old 
Lady Owl, the wise librarian, be- 


“Good Morning,” said Old Lady Owl. 
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‘“‘“How am I supposed to read two books at once,’ 


hind her desk in the new Animal- 
town library! 

On the very first day, she saw 
Mrs. Goose coming in. 

“Why, here you are,” she said. 
“And I am sure you want a card. 
You seemed very interested in our 
library.” 

“Yes, I want a card,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I am very anxious to get to 
reading.” 

So Old Lady Owl took one of the 
new yellow cards out of the desk 
drawer; she wrote, “Mrs. Goose, 
Feather Lane,” on it. Then she 
looked up with a big smile and gave 
it to Mrs. Goose. ““There you are,” 
she said. “I hope you will enjoy it.” 

Just then Mrs. Sheep came in. 
Mrs. Goose went out, and Old 
Lady Owl called after her, “Don’t 
you want to take out a book today?” 
But Mrs. Goose had gone down the 
steps, and did not hear. 

On the next library day, there 
was Mrs. Goose, early and eager, 
and looking a little cross. 

““Good-morning,” said Old Lady 
Owl. ““And what can I do for you 
today?” 

“You can do a lot for me,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “I am not satisfied. 
I thought this library was going to 
be a good thing for us all. You said 
we would read more and know 
more. But who wants to know what 
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is on this silly card? I have read it 
over and over, and it hasn’t done 
me a bit of good. All it says is, 
‘Mrs. Feather Lane.’ And 
I knew that, anyway! Of course I 
knew my own name and address! 
Then it has a number; ten. What is 
that for? And then it says — just 
listen, how foolish and uninterest- 
ing; 

“Library open three mornings a 
week. 

“Two books may be taken out at 
one time. 

“They may be kept two weeks. 

“If they are kept longer, there 
will be a fine of a penny a day. 

“Be sure to handle the books 
carefully, and do not leave them 
out in the rain. 

“There,” said Mrs. Goose, “if 
that is all I am supposed to read, 
1 don’t want to belong to this 
library. It was so short! I had to 
keep reading it over and over, and 
I got so tired of it. I know it by 
heart.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Goose,” said Old Lady 
Owl, “‘Your card isn’t given to you 
to read like a book; you need to 
read it only once, to know the rules. 
That number is your card number; 
so I can tell who has the books.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Goose. “I 
thought the card was to keep me 
busy, reading. Well, it didn’t.” 


Goose, 


said Mrs. Goose 


“You may use it to take two books 
out, now,” said Old Lady Owl. 
“Do you want to choose them, or 
shall I help you?” 

“T certainly don’t need help,” 
said Mrs. Goose, flouting her tail. 
She went to the shelves, and the 
books she finally chose were ‘‘How 
To Be Beautiful,’ and “A True 
Ghost Story.” 

“Are you sure you want these 
two?” asked Old Lady Owl. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Goose told her. 
Then she looked through the door- 
way into the other little room. 
“What are they doing in there — 
sitting around the table?” 

“Why, that’s our reading room,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “There are a 
few magazines, and if you feel like 
reading your books right here, you 
may do that, too.” 

“Well, I feel like that,’ an- 
nounced Mrs. Goose, and she went 
into the reading room and sat down. 

Mr. Pig was there, looking at a 
cookbook. Mrs. Sheep was there, 
reading an article on “How To 
Launder Wool.” Mrs. Squirrel was 
there. She looked surprised and 
nervous when she saw Mrs. Goose; 
she pointed to the sign, SILENCE. 

Mrs. Goose blinked, as though 
she could not read it without her 
glasses. 

Mrs. Hen was looking at pictures 
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in a magazine. Black Cat was 
studying a big dictionary, and he 
scowled when Mrs. Goose came in. 

Mrs. 
fortably; then she jumped up, and 
asked, out loud, ““‘How am I sup- 
posed to read two books at once?” 

Old Lady Owl came hurrying in 
from “You don’t 
need to,’ she whispered to Mrs. 
Goose. “‘Read only one 
at all. But be quiet, please, so the 
others can read.” 

Mrs. Goose settled down; then, 
all of a sudden, she cried out, “I 
don’t like this book — ‘How To Be 
Beautiful!’ It says nothing about 


Goose settled herself com- 


the other room. 


- Or none 


geese.” 

Old Lady Owl came running in 
again. “Shhhhhbh,” she said, “If 
you don’t like that book I'll take 
it away, and you can read your 


other one. 


Mrs. 


read 
She got to 


Goose began to 
True Ghost Story.”’ 
reading harder harder; sud- 
denly she gave a loud screech. 
“Obh,” she cried, “the ghost got 
out — it is chasing all 
Stop it! Stop it!” 

Old Lady Owl came just rushing 
in, this time. ““Mrs. Goose,” she 
whispered, “‘you really must be 
quiet! I'll take the book away, if it 
frightens you. But see how you 
are disturbing the others. They are 
all glaring at you, and I don’t 
wonder. Shall I choose a book for 
you?” 

“All right,” said Mrs. 
in a loud tone. “Shhhhh,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel and Mrs. Hen. Black Cat 
put his paws over his ears, and Mr. 
Pig sighed and shook his big head, 


and 


around! 


Goose, 


Mrs. Pop-Rabbit shut her mouth tight. 


as though Mrs. Goose was just im- 
possible. 

Pretty soon Old Lady Owl came 
running back with a book. “‘You’ll 
like this one,” she said. It 
“Little Short Stories for 
Reading.” 

“For home reading,” said Mrs. 
Goose. ““Well, that means I must go 
home. I don’t like your reading room 
anyway. It is too quiet.” 

“Cuiel!’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Guiet!” said Black Cat. ‘Well, it 
said Mr: 


was 
Home 


will be when she goes,” 
Pig. 

Mrs. Goose went out the door, 
but pretty soon she came plopping 
back. “You said I could take two 
books,” she told Old Lady Owl, 
“and I have only one. Give me 
another.” 

“IT have the very one for you,” 
said Old Fady Owl, and she gave 
her ““Fhe Fireside Poetry Book.” 


“That will keep her at home, too,” 
she whispered to the others. 

Mrs. 
time; but on the way she stopped 
to see Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “‘Our li- 
brary is a great success,” she said, 


Goose did go home, this 


“except for one thing.” 

“And what’s that)” 

“It’s just crowded with books,” 
Mrs. told “Books on 
shelves, books on Old Lady Owl's 
desk, books in that silly place they 
call the Reading Room. If they’d 
just take the books all away, and 
have flowers around, and things to 
serve tea, why, it would be so much 
cozier! And then we could talk, too.” 

Mrs. Pop-rabbit had her mouth 
all open to say, “But then it 
wouldn’t be a library!’ she 


Goose her. 


‘didn’t. She shut her mouth tight, 


and shook her head, and thought 
to herself how lucky it was that 
Mrs. Goose wasn’t the librarian. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hippo 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Mr. and Mrs. Hippo 

Are a very chubby pair! 

It seems they are the chubbiest 

Of animals anywhere. 

They’re chubbier than camels. 
They're chubbier than goats. 
They're :chubbier than polar bears 
With their furry coats. 


They’re chubbier than lions. 
They’re chubbier than yaks. 
They're chubbier than zebras 
With stripes around their backs. 
Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Hippo 

Are a VERY chubby pair, 

And what is so surprising... 


They don’t even seem to care! 
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OncE upon a time there lived 
a queer family by the name of 
Daffey. They lived on a crooked 
street which ended where it should 
have started. The family consisted 
of Gentleman Old, Grandmother 
Tiny, Aunt Sarah Mother 
Sweet, Father Blue Boy 
Little, Sue Sunbonnet and Baby 
Cute. 

The 


lived in 


Great, 


Good, 


house this Daffey family 
called Down Upside 
Cottage a name which suited it to a 
“T”. They really had been able 
to get it quite cheap because 
nobody would take it. They 
had to walk on the ceilings, at 
least it seemed that way, although 
being upside down, it was really the 
floor. The whole thing in a nutshell 
was that they had to do everything 
backwards instead of forwards. But 
the Daffey family didn’t seem to 
mind one bit. They didn’t think it 
odd to see Grandmother Tiny sit- 
ting in Baby Cute’s highchair play- 
ing with a rattle, for wasn’t Baby 
Cute sitting in Grandmother Tiny’s 
rocking chair knitting a sweater. 
Nor did they think it at all strange 
for Gentleman Old to be lying in 
the haystack fast asleep, for wasn’t 
Blue Boy Little sitting out on the 


was 


else 
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The Daffey Family’s Upside Down esi 


The Daffey Family 


HELEN GORDON BOYD 


loud voice 
he would settle the affairs of 
the country. 


bench proclaiming in a 
how 


The only thing which seemed to 
worry Mother Sweet was the fact 
that she had no friendly neighbors 
running in and out. 

“Your birthday is 
Father Good reminded 
“Nothing like a party to 
break.’ 

“Bres ik the ice,”’ corrected Mother 
Sweet. “That’s another thing,” she 
chided, “‘since we've taken this 
house talk so differently that 
I’m afraid ordinary people won't 
understand our language.” 

At any rate she got busy and sent 
out invitations to all the people 
and this is how they read, 

The Daffey family, 

Goodbye, and hope you can come 
to our house — to a birthday party 
you are invited. 

Well, you never saw such a 
commotion as those invitations stir- 
red up. For one thing the children 
of the village started to practice 
sitting on the ceiling. The result 


next week,” 


ice the 


we 


of this was that Doctor Stitches 
had quite a brisk business patching 
up broken bones. 

The City Fathers decided at a 


special meeting held in the town 
hall, that it wouldn’t be worth their 


while to turn themselves upside 


down for a mere birthday party. 
they did request the City 
Mothers to buy gifts for said party 
to be delivered by a person selected 
through their votes. 


However, 


This request sent the City 
Mothers into a perfect dither. What 
in the world would be appropriate 
to send a Daffey family who lived 
in a Down Upside Cottage. As the 
time grew nearer and nearer for the 


birthday party the City Mothers 
began to have sleepless nights, 


dizzy spells and nervous breakdowns 
because the only things they could 
find suitable to send was an upside 
down cake and a crazy quilt, and 
even though they called upon effi- 
ciency experts, not another thing 
could they add. 


By popular vote Looney Larrie 


was the one chosen to deliver these 
iwo solitary presents. He was chosen 


because he was a bit odd, a bit 
queer, and a bit funny. 
At last when the special day 


arrived Looney Larrie was handed 
an upside down cake and a crazy 
quilt, besides these he carried a 
letter from the City Fathers and 
the City Mothers, explaining why 
they couldn’t come. I shouldn't 
wonder but what it was the longest 
letter ever written. It was miles and 
miles long, and it contained all sorts 
of down upside and upside down 
reasons why they couldn’t come in 
person. 

In the meantime 
family had been busily preparing 
for the grand celebration which 
would make them feel more at home 
in the neighborhood. The ceiling 
(which was really the floor) was 
decorated with pink and blue paper. 
Gentleman Old had been pried 
away from the haystack and kept 
blowing on his horn every now and 
then. Sarah Aunt Great was looking 
very gay attired in a short, white 
dress with a pink bow atop her grey, 
corkscrew curls. Mother Sweet had 
on her best bib and tucker but 
appeared very nervous and tense. 

“They should be here by now, 
don’t you think?” she questioned 


the Daffey 


™ 


Father Good for the fiftieth eleventh 
time. : 

“Do you suppose you made 
enough cream ice?’’ Sue Sunbonnet 
piped up. 

“Say ice cream,” Mother Sweet 
prompted in a frenzy of anxiety. 
“Isn’t that someone?” she ex- 
claimed as a loud knocking was 
heard on the back door which was 
really the front. 

“Stay out,” screamed Father Good. 

‘He means, come in,” called 
Mother Sweet in a most polite 
manner. 

The door swung back and in 
popped Looney Larrie struggling 
under the weight of the longest 
letter in the world, together with 
the crazy quilt and the upside 
down cake. 

When Mother Sweet realized the 
shocking fact that he was the only 
one who was coming she burst into 
tears. 

She quieted down and listened 
while Looney Larrie proceeded to 
read to her the miles and miles of 
reasons why the City Fathers and 
mothers couldn’t come. 


When he had finished, Mother 
Sweet began to cry all over again. 
“They needn’t have gone to all 
that trouble to spare my feelings,” 
she sobbed, “they could have come 
out and said plainly, ‘we don’t 
wish to have anything to do with 
you and your family because you’re 
odd and queer and funny — you 
live in an odd, queer and funny 
house, you are also bringing your 
children up to be odd, and queer 
and funny’!”’ 

“Please don’t cry my love,” 
cried Father Good looking greatly 
distressed, “‘I didn’t know you felt 
like this.” 

“I do feel like this,” Mother 
Sweet’s voice shook with emotion. 

“But I thought you liked it,” 
Father Good insisted. 

“T did,” admitted Mother Sweet 
honestly, “until I found out that 
you can’t live upside down and all 
the time expect people to treat you 
right side up.” 

The moment Mother Sweet had 
this off her mind she felt a lot 
better, especially when Father Good 
promised to fix things for her at once. 


Jimmy Tells a New 
Thanksgiving Story 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


6¢Vliss BROWN, I have a 
new story to tell you about the 
first Thanksgiving,” said Jimmy to 
his kindergarten teacher one morn- 
ing near Thanksgiving. 

‘“‘Where did you hear the story?” 

“T heard it over the radio last 
night.” 

“Would you like to tell it to the 
kindergarten children?” 

“Yes, I would. When can I tell 

“You may tell it after everyone 
gets on the rug.” 

Jimmy could hardly wait until 
everyone got on the rug. After they 
were all sitting in front of Miss 
Brown, Jimmy started to ‘tell the 
story. 


“Once upon a time a long time 
ago, there were just Indians living 
in our country. We live in the 
United States, you know. 

One day there was an Indian by 
the name of Squanto walking with 
three other Indians by the shore of 
the Atlantic ocean. You know that 
is way out East. They looked out at 
the water and saw something they 
had never seen before. It looked 
something like a canoe to them, only 
it had sails. (Can you guess what it 
was?) It was a sailboat. A white 
man came along and asked them 
if they wanted to see the boat. 
They couldn’t understand him very 
well, but he gave them some bright 
colored beads and said “pow-wow” 


Man Handy was immediately sent 
for. With a few vigorous spins he 
soon had Down Upside Cottage 
right side up. 

There upon things adjusted them- 
selves rapidly. Old Gentleman re- 
turned to the bench under the 
spreading chestnut tree. Little Boy 
Blue with a big yawn which 
stretched from ear to ear sank 
blissfully into the haystack and 
went fast asleep. Sunbonnet Sue 
went back to chasing butterflies. 
Tiny Grandmother took up _ her 
knitting where she'd left off. Great 
Aunt Sarah went puttering about 
doing a little of this and a little of 
that. Cute Baby sat proudly in his 
high chair clapping his hands and 
gurgling with delight. Good Father 
went about pulling weeds, cutting 
the lawn and generally putting 
things in order. Sweet Mother, 
humming a gay tune was busy in 
the kitchen turning out batches of 
spicey cookies. 

And the next year when Sweet 
Mother had a birthday party the 
whole village came, yes — even 
the mayor. 


to them as he pointed to the ship. 
They got in a small boat and rowed 
out to the large sailboat. Once on 
the ship, the white man who really 
was a bad man, made them his 
prisoners. He took them to Spain 
and tried to sell them as slaves. 
A good man there wouldn’t let 
him sell them as slaves, so he took 
them to England and sold them 
there. Squanto was bought by a 
man who owned an inn. An inn is 
like a hotel with a tavern in it. 
Here Squanto learned to speak 
English. Several years later the 
man who sold him came in the inn. 
He said to Squanto that he had 
heard that Squanto knew where 
there was gold, diamonds and pearls 
in our country. He told Squanto 
that he had bought him from the 
inn keeper. Squanto went on a ship 
with the bad man. When they got 
to our country, the bad man kept 
telling him to tell him where they 
should anchor the ship so they could 
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get all the gold, diamonds and pearls. 
The bad white man had a telescope 
which he was looking through. He 
gave it to Squanto to look through 
to find the right place to anchor. 
Squanto hit him over the head with 
it and killed him. Then Squanto 


jumped overboard and swan to 


shore. I’m glad he was dead as he 
was such a bad man. 

Squanto went back to his Indian 
village. When he got there, he 
didn’t find anyone. His wife and 
children and everyone in the village 
had died. They died of a terrible 
sickness. Squanto went to see the 
chief in another tribe who was the 
head of all the Indians in America. 
He told him about the pilgrims. 
He told Squanto that the pilgrims 
were dying because they did not 
know how to find food. The chief 
said that he should live with them 
until they were all dead. 

He went to live with the pilgrims. 
He liked them very much. He 
helped them find food and showed 
them how to plant things that would 
grow. I remember one thing he told 
them was that if they put a dead 
fish on top of the corn they planted, 
it would come up. He also showed 
them how to find eels in the water. 

The chief did not like it that the 
pilgrims did not die. One day the 
pilgrims found some arrows tied 
together near their town. Squanto 
said it meant the Indians wanted 
war. The pilgrims were building a 
fort around the town, but knew 


Be careful of books 
On tables and shelves 


For I have a feeling 


Like me or you; 


They want to be read 
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They’re much like ourselves: 


They want to be heard 


Entirely through. 


they would not get it done before 
the Indians would fight. Squanto 
said that they had to send the ar- 
rows back. If they didn’t, it meant 
to the Indians that the white men 
were afraid and already acknowl- 
edged that they were defeated. 
Squanto said he had a plan that he 
thought would keep the Indians 
from fighting. The arrows were 
sent back to the Indians. The chief 
said that he would throw the arrows 
on the fire and let the Indian God 
tell them if they should have war 
or not. When the arrows were 
thrown on the fire, they exploded. 
Large flames jumped in the air. 
Squanto had put bullets in the bag 
the arrows were tied to. That is 
what made all the noise and the 
flames. The Indians became very 
frightened. Instead of fighting they 
brought peace offerings of corn. 
The pilgrims and Indians all sat 
down and ate together. That was 
the first Thanksgiving according 
to the radio story. After that the 
pilgrims and Indians were friends. 

I am sorry to have to tell you 
that Squanto became sick in the 
winter and died. When the pilgrims 
buried him, they asked God to take 
him to heaven because he had been 
such a good Indian. If he hadn’t 
been so kind to them, they all 
would have died. That’s the end of 
the story.” 

“Thank you,” said the boys and 
girls to Jimmy. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Brown. 


Books 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


So make friends with books, 


*‘We liked the story. I never heard 
that story, either. It really doesn’t 
matter which is the true story about 
Thanksgiving, but the main facts to 
remember are that the Indians in 
both stories were kind to the pil- 
grims and did share their food. In 
the regular Thanksgiving story the 
Indians were kind to the pilgrims 
right away. In this story it took 
Squanto, the kind Indian, to get the 
other Indians to be nice to the pil- 
grims. In the other story, too, it was 
the Pilgrims who invited the Indians 
to the first Thanksgiving because 
they were so happy that the Indi- 
ans had been kind to them the year 
before when they didn’t have any 
food that now they were showing 
their thanks by inviting the Indians 
to a party. In this story the Indians 
and pilgrims decided to have the 
party all at once. It really was the 
Indians who thought of the ideas, 
but I am sure the pilgrims were 
very grateful that the Indians de- 
cided to be friends with them and 
not their enemies. 

I hope all of you are friends with 
everyone. The best way to have 
friends is to be a friend. If you find 
there is someone you don’t like 
very much, play with that person. 
After you get to know him, you will 
find you will like him. Be thankful 
you have friends. Life wouldn’t be 
worth living if you did not have 
any.” 

(How many friends do you have 
that you are grateful for?) 


They want to be touched 


With affectionate hands, 
And read by a friend 


Who understands. 


They're somewhat like you; 
Respect them and love them 


And read them through! 
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A HAPPY THANKSGIVING FOR ALL—Rebus Helen Strimple 
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Make-Believe Night 


for Nocturnal Animals 
|. DYER KUENSTLER 


Ar BREAKFAST one morn- 
ing, when Dick Huntley was vis- 
iting his relations at Bristol, Eng- 
land, his Uncle Jim passed the paper 
to his wife. 

“Several 
arrived at 
marked. 
there.” 


unusual animals have 
the city zoo,” he re- 


“Read that article — 


“A galago, a kinkajou, an aye- 
aye, a jerboa and several other rare 
small nocturnal animals are on view 
in a new modern building,” Aunt 
Rose read aloud. “‘Maybe Ill have 
time to take you children to the zoo 
this afternoon.” 

“Hurray,” cried Dick’s girl cous- 
ins, aged six and eight, “But, Mom, 
we want to see the monkeys and the 
elephants while we're there.” 

Dick liked the idea of a trip to 
the zoo, but all the same his face 


Aardvark, the termite exterminator 
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The Aye-aye poked a long finger 
into a hole in the tree. 


clouded 


said, 


“Last winter,” he 
Dad took me to see 
some rare nocturnal animals they 
were sleeping, and wouldn’t come 
out of their dens.” 

“You won't be disappointed to- 
day,” his aunt replied. “The zoo 
authorities assure us that these new 
arrivals will be awake and visible 
during visiting hours.” 

‘But if they’re night animals, how 
do the zoo people keep them awake 
during the day>” persisted Dick. 

“Suppose we go and see,” Aunt 
Rose smiled. ““You may be sur- 
prised. 


over. 
“when 


Upon arriving at the zoo they 
were directed to the building that 
housed the kinkajou and the other 
new arrivals. As they entered the 
doorway, the children looked around 
and exclaimed, “‘Why, it’s dark in 
here!” 

And after the sunlight outside, it 
did seem dark and gloomy. But 
when Dick’s eyes grew accustomed 
to the dim light, he gave a nod of 
approval, for each cage was illumi- 
nated by a hidden soft blue light. 

“I get it,” he said to the girls. 
“The moon is supposed to be shin- 
ing. 

The ran from cage to 
cage and finally paused before the 
one owned by the Kinkajou. The 
enclosure resembled a small portion 
of a South American jungle. 

The kinkajou was about the size 
of a cat with a long body. He had 
woolly yellowish-brown fur, short 
legs and a long prehensile tail. At 
the moment he was jumping from 
branch to branch, but 


children 


when he 


heard the children, he paused to 
look down at them. 
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Just then a keeper came in to ; 
check the temperature and the LY that 
lights. The kinkajou gave a squeak plen 
of delight and jumped down to the 
ground. Then, running to the front fruit 
of the cage, he squeaked again. num 
“Hello, Honey,” the keeper said, I 
coming forward. Turning to the ical 
children he explained that the kinka- ‘ey a is and 
jou liked visitors. was a pet j } sof 
before he was presented to the zoo.” a ‘ not 
“Who named him Honey?” asked ‘ fear 
the elder girl cousin. “I’d call him ’ wae) cert 
Kinky — short for kinkajou.”’ \ day: 
“Well, you see, in his native coun- dow 
try he is known as the Honey-bear, 
because he’s crazy about honey. ASS ee that 
He also walks on the soles of his Sy 
feet, like a bear.” a3 mit 
The next cage contained the | Kas 
Durukuli (or douroucouli) from that 
South America. => 
“This goggle-eyed little creature tern 
is called the Owl-monkey,” said ig 


Dick laughed aloud. “I see where 7 }. mas 
he gets that name! He stares at you Se) ; cere 

A second durukuli dozed in the EA NA the 
log until he heard the keeper’s ge mu 
voice. Now the squirrel-like creature Cor 


“Hello, Mrs. Owlie!”’ exclaimed 


the man. “You know it’s almost The goggle-eyed Durukuli 


feeding time, don’t- you! I’m sorry, 
you'll still have to wait a little 
longer.” 

While Dick and his cousins were V 


watching some lively ganets run 


races across their cage, Mrs. Huntley cal 
turned to the keeper and remarked the 
that she thought the synthetic hor 
moonlight was a wonderful idea. of 
“It gives us a chance to really sto 
see these nocturnal animals. But | 
how do you persuade them to go to of 
bed when night comes?” int 
“IT .switch off the blue lights and WI 
gradually flood the place with bright J wo 
lights to give the effect of sunlight. th 
It works like a charm. The animals do 
blink their eyes a few times and Fo 
disappear into their dens.” hu 
“Why do some animals prefer to | 
be up at night?”’ Dick asked abrupt- ad 
ly. eX) 
“In their natural state it’s a T 
The Kinkajou is often called the Honey-bear matter of food supply. The kind the 
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that tastes good to them is more 
plentiful at night,” explained the 
man. ““These animals here eat some 
fruit, but they also devour a great 
number of grubs and insects. 

“T suppose you know that trop- 
ical jungles are infested by ‘day’ 
and ‘night’ insects. They’ multiply 
so fast that if their numbers were 
not kept down they would become 
fearful pests. However, birds and 
certain animals eat hundreds of the 
day-time insects, and after sun- 
down the nocturnal animals carry 
on the good work. The Aardvark, 
that odd-looking animal across the 
hall, is one of Nature’s best ter- 
mite exterminators. In South and 
East Africa he’s considered so useful 
that he is protected by game laws.”’ 

“You certainly can’t feed him on 
termites,” remarked Mrs. Huntley. 

“No, he minced liver and 
horse-meat, hard-boiled eggs, 
mashed, bananas, also mashed, and 
cereals.” 

“T think he’s ugly,” cried one of 
the girls. ““He’s got huge ears like a 
mule, tiny eyes and a pig’s snout! — 
Come on, Dick, let’s see this little 
fox-like animal over here.” 

The children ran ahead and Mrs. 


eats 


Huntley and the keeper followed 
them. “‘He’s a Galago from Africa,” 
announced the man. ““They come 
in different sizes. The smallest is 
very little bigger than a mouse, 
and the largest is about the size of 
a hare. Some of the small ones are 
called Bush-Babies and make good 
pets.” 

“T can’t get a good look at him,” 
grumbled Dick. “Does he always 
remain at the tree tops?” 

‘He'll jump down when I toss in 
his food. Galagos are ‘four-handed’ 
and make champion jumpers. They 
often take off from one branch and 
land on another fifteen or twenty 
feet away.” 

The keeper handed Dick some 
bird-glasses. ‘“‘Focus them on_ his 
head. I want you to see the deep 
creases in his ears. When danger 
threatens he folds up his ears along 
those as simply and as 
quickly as a grasshopper folds his 
wings when he settles on a leaf.” 

As the keeper continued to escort 
the group around the room, Mrs. 
Huntley glanced at her watch, and 
exclaimed, “If you girls still want 
to see the monkeys and the ele- 
phants before we leave, we'll have 


creases 


“Boeut’-- the Bison 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


W ox ES! — The little bison 
calves were herded together. Around 
them their mothers stood in a circle, 
horns out. And around the circle 


circle of bison bulls 
stood with horns lowered and ready. 

Any wolf that came within reach 
of those curved horns was _ tossed 
into the air on their sharp tips. 
When, at last, there were no more 
wolves trying to get at the calves, 
the prairie grass lay trodden in a 
double circle of cloven hoof prints. 
the bison herd had been a 
huge one. 

That was the baby bison’s first 
adventure. Little Boeuf. The French 
explorers had called the bison boeufs. 

They pronounced it “buffs’’.) But 
the American bison is not a true 


of cows, a 


For 
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buffalo, like the water buffalo, the 
carabao, of Asia. 

Though Boeuf’s mother weighed 
1,000 pounds and his father per- 
haps 1,600, the calf weighed only 
30 pounds at first. Even when he 
was a year old he weighed only 300. 
At first his fine hair was pale brown 
like the ground, though his parents 
were almost black. His father stood 
six feet tall at the shoulders, and 
his hair was so long and thick on his 
face and chest that he could keep 
warm in the worst blizzards, He 
just faced into the wind, for his 
tail end wasn’t well 
protected. 

Then, as spring came, this wool 
began to feel itchy and come loose 
in ragged patches. Then the bison 


nearly so 


to say good-bye to these interesting 
little animals.” 

“You really should see the Aye- 
aye before you go. It’s the rarest 
animal in the zoo.’’ The keeper hur- 
ried ahead. “For years naturalists 
have known that such little animals 
lived in the bamboo thickets of 
Madagascar, but as they rarely 
live long in captivity, very few are 
being exhibited anywhere.” 

“Just look at his long, bony 
fingers!” exclaimed the girls as 
they stood before the aye-aye’s 
cage. ““Now he’s poking the longest 
one into that hole in the tree.” 

The keeper smiled. “He  fre- 
quently does that. One of these days 
he hopes to find a grub tucked away 
in there. — He also has unusual 
feet. The big-toes have flattened 
nails, but the rest all have sharp 
claws.” 

Before they turned for the door, 
Mrs. Huntley thanked the keeper 
added, 


“Now that you have found a way of 


for his information, and 


keeping these nocturnal animals 
awake during the day, we'll fre- 


quently visit this section of the zoo.” 


would hunt for the few trees that 
grew on the grasslands, and rub 
and rub against them to rub off 
their hot wool. 

There were other dangers than 
wolves. Once a prairie fire glowed 
red in the West. The herd sniffed 
their nostrils wide as they caught 
the smell of smoke. But the fire was 
racing through the tall grass in the 
other direction. Little Boeuf would 
not have known how awful a prairie 
fire could be, but that one old bison 
came running with his hair afire. 
He died of his burns. 

Another old bull used to stand on 
guard at the edge of the herd. 
When danger threatened, he would 
paw the ground with his hoofs 
and horns, and grunt the danger 
signal. 

One hot day the flies and gnats 
had been bad. Little Boeuf and the 
other calves had rolled in the dust 
and wallowed to get rid of them, 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
TEACHING AIDS DEPARTMENT 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 

School and College Service 

Please send me a free copy ot “Bibliography of Railroad Literature,” a useful 
reference for teachers and librarians, recently issued in new and revised edition. 


Name 


CHILDREN’S PRESS, INC. 

Please send me teacher’s aid on True Book series. 

BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, Library Service Division 

Please send me your manual on Modern Simplified Book Repair, including 


information on PLASTI-LAC Transparent Spray and BOOK-AID Embossed 
Cloth Tape. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
Please send me the set of 12 x 18 Speed Lettering Charts, Linoleum Block 
Printing and Knife Craft Lessons, for which I enclose 6 cents. 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 
grades. 


M. GRUMBACHER 

Please send me Dong Kingman’s “Water Color Notes,” a 10-page reprint of 
this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, papers, 
and brushes recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled ‘‘Modeling 
with Clay.” 


The plains were dimpled with bison 
wallows. Towards evening the senti- 
nel bull began sounding the danger 
signal. But what was it? 

Away off at the edge of the sky, 
where the sun set, a huge black 
cloud was whirling. It began coming 
toward them faster than a_ bison 
could have run. Lightning zig- 
zagged across the cloud. The bison 
couldn’t see very well what it was, 


but their noses told them rain was 


coming, and their ears were filled 


with the rumble of a bad storm. 
Little Boeuf’s father and mother 


crowded close to him, one on either 


side, till he couldn’t move. What 


was going to happen? Then the 


cyclone struck — not too near, 


But one calf near the edge of the 
herd was swept up in the wind, 
then dropped! The fall crushed the 
life out of him. But the cyclone 
passed. 

The Indians used to hunt bison 
for meat and furs, but the red men 
took only what they needed. The 
great danger to the herds came 


from the fur hunters. And _ these 


SENC 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 13, N.Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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Report Card Envelopes. 
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Address 


pictures. I enclose 25c. 
Name 

Street 

City 

nearly killed them all. Bison had 
once roamed a third of North 
America — wherever there was 
plenty of grass. In Canada there 
were also wood bison that ate 
mosses and other forage. American 
pioneers had found bison as far 
east as New York State, as far 
South as Georgia, and as far West 
as the Rocky Mountains. When the 
great herds joined together, there 
millions of these gregarious 
bovines. And there had been, even 
400,000 years ago, the men of 
science tell us. For 400 years bison 
had roamed the plains while Ameri- 


were 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Please send me free samples of the Holden Book Repairing Materials and 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 


1600 small illustrations and sample 


can pioneers had taken only what 
they needed of their meat and 
hides. 

But by 1874 — 80 years ago — 
there were almost none left. Soon 
the great Southern herd was all 
but killed off. And by 1897 there 
were only four bison left of the 
great Northern herd. There were 
almost no wood bison left in Canada, 
either. But Canada had passed a 
law against killing the few bison 
they had left, and the Northwest 
Mounted Police (the ‘“‘Mounties’’) 
enforced this law. The United States 
had a small herd within the bound- 


aries of the Yellowstone National 
Park. But even these were not safe 
from hunters, for the minute a 
bison wandered across the Park 
boundary line, someone would shoot 
it. 

Then the American Bison Society 
and several other groups interested 
in conserving the few bison left in 
the United States set to work to 
save them. They have done so, and 
(at least ten years ago) the bison 
herds were increasing. 


Promot Service fur the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 yvears we have represented 
Milton Bradley Companv. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog. 


HOOVER BROs.. loc 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Here’s how PLASTI-LAC helps 


Gosh! You mean you 
haven’t heard of the new.. 


TRANSPARENT 


BOOK SPRAY 


In the Handy Spray ARIE. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
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Waterproofs book covers 
— pamphlets — magazines. 


Children in their Classroom work 


Preserves pupils’ classroom 
drawings and charts — 
prevents smudging. 


PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY .. . the perfect handi- 


craft accessory for classrooms . 


.. dries crystal clear, 


flexible, waterproof! Sprays on at the touch of a 


button. 


Adds a gloss finish — 
strengthens — protects 
paper models 


Brightens, protects, strengthens childrens’ 
work models. 
future keepsakes. Waterproofs book bindings, pre- 
vents wear. 


Preserves their “artwork”, etc., for 


It’s deodorized! Economical, too — 


goes a long way. Order yours NOW! Only $1.95 
per 12 oz. can. (Less in quantity.) Please enclose 


remittance if under $5.00. 


Library Service Division, Bro-Dart Industries 
70 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
Western Branch: 3327 Motor Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
cans of PLASTI-LAC SPRAY. 
Please send FREE “HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOKLET. 
ADDRESS. 


Please send 
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Let's Have A Book Fair 


More and more schools 
throughout the country are realizing 
the value and importance of Book 
Fairs. Children’s Book Week is 
November 14-20 this year, and 
there is no better way to celebrate 
than to have a Children’s Book Fair. 
The fairs are very rewarding in their 
chief purpose — to stimulate inter- 
est in the reading of good books. 

For obtaining information as to 
the actual mechanics of organizing a 
Book Fair, here are several excellent 
sources: 

1. An article in “The World of 
Children’s Books,’’(1) published by 
the Children’s Book Council, en- 
titled “How to Run a Book Fair.” 
The article is written by Dorothy L. 
McFadden, director of the New 
York Times “Reading is Fun” 
exhibit which travels around New 
York City and vicinity. 

2. A reprint from The Country 
Gentleman entitled ‘““Has Your School 
Had a Book Fair?” This report of a 
Book Fair held in a Mid-West 
community can be had free of charge 
by writing to the Children’s Book 
Council. 

3. An excellent work book on 
“how to put on a book fair’’ which is 
available each Spring from the 
New York Herald Tribune (2), for a 
nominal remittance, in connection 
with its Annual Childrens’ Spring 
Book Festival. (Reprints of this 
work book will be available again in 
the Spring of 1955.) 

4. A booklet entitled, ““Let’s Have 
a Book Bazaar,” which can be ob- 
tained from Scholastic Teacher Maga- 
zine(3). 

When planning a Book Fair, we 
wish to emphasize the fact that you 
should not contact the individual 
publishers, but rather the many 
other sources that supply exhibits of 
children’s books. In many instances, 
1. $1.50 (no stamps) to Children’s Book 


Council, 50 West 53rd St., New York 19, 
New York. 

. Children’s Spring Book Festival, New 
York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41 St., 
New York 36, New York. 

3. 25c for booklet. With Kit of other fair 
materials $100. Address Scholastic Teach- 
er, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 


local booksellers will be happy to 
supply the books with a commission 
arrangement on sales and orders 
taken at the Fair. You may find 
that you will not only cover the cost 
of the Fair, but also realize a margin 
of profit which can be donated to 
your favorite school project. 

Books may also be secured from 
dealers and special exhibitors. The 
following is a list compiled by the 
Publishers’ Liaison Committee, re- 
vised and distributed by the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council: 

Associated Libraries, Inc., 3622-24 
Pearl St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baker & Taylor Co., 
New Jersey. 

Book Supply Co., 564-566 West 
Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Books on Exhibit, 219 Clinton 
avenue, New Rochelle, New York. 

Catholic Book & Supply Co., 
1310 Milwaukee avenue, South Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Children’s Book Caravan, 
Ingleside place, Evanston, III. 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
St. John place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 

Cokesbury Book Store, 1910 Main 
street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

Combined Book Exhibit, 950 Uni- 
versity avenue, New York 52, New 
York. 

DeWolfe & Fiske Co., 2 
street, Boston 4, Mass. 

Dowlings, Inc., 301 North Broad- 
way, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

George E. Dum Company, 214-16 
Oak street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Charles M. Gardner & Co., 1918 
Boulevard avenue, Scranton 9, Pa. 

The J. K. Gill Company, 408 S. 
W. Fifth avenue, Portland 4, Ore. 

John W. Graham Company, 708 
First avenue, Spokane 4, Wash. 

A. H. Hettle Company, 651 Fuller 
avenue S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

H. R. Huntting Company, 29 
Worthington street, Springfield 3, 
Mass. 

Imperial Book Co., 519 West 
Sedgwick street, Philadelphia 19, 
Pa. 

James & Law Company, 217 West 
Main street, Clarksburg, West Va. 


Hillside, 


810 


Park 


Jenkins Book Company, 740 St. 
Charles avenue, New Orleans 12, La. 

Junior Reviewers, 241 Greenwood 
street, Newton Centre 59, Mass. 

Maplewood Bookbindery, Hutch- 
inson, Minnesota. 

A. C. McClurg & Company, 
333 East Ontario street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

Melton Book Company, 1404 No. 
Industrial Blvd., Dallas 7, Texas. 

Martha Merrell’s 610 College 
avenue, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Mills Bookstore, 408 Union street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison street, Chicago 6, III. 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

The Personal Book Shop, 285 
Columbus avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 

Don R. Phillips, P. O. Box 57, 
Vandalia, Michigan. 

Publishers Book Service, Box 105, 
Lansdale, Pa. 

A. H. Roemer Company, 39 
Maple street, Summit, New Jersey. 

Joseph V. Ruzicka, 230 Kast 
Market street, Greensboro, N. C. 

St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
Sixth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 

Siler’s, Inc., Library Distributors, 
333 St. Charles St., New Orleans 12, 
La. 

Standard School Service, Inc., 
3827 First Avenue North, Birming- 
ham 6, Alabama. 

Straughan’s Book Shop, 116 West 
Market street, Greensboro, N. C. 

Gerald F. Sutcliff Co. Inc., Garden 
City, New York. 

O. H. Toothaker, 618 Market 
street, Rockland, Mass. 

United Book Displays, 919 North 
Michigan avenue, Suite 401, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 

A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 South 
Pasadena avenue, Pasadena 2, Calif. 

Wilcox & Follett Company, 1255 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago 5, 
I}linois. 

Carl K. Wilson Company, 
Republic building, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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The Clearing Ground 
(From Page 2) 
phrase or sentence. Instead of point- 
ing to one word, the entire arm 
should swing under the phrase or 
sentence that the eyes may take 
in whole groups of words. 


Question: Through what 

means is a teacher able to 

detect the child’s difficulties 
in reading? 

Answer: 1. Through teacher ob- 
servation of the child’s classroom 
activities. 

2. Through the use of informal 
tests based on the subject matter 
taught. 

3. Through various standardized 
tests in reading — the Haggerty 
Reading Test, the Burgess Scale 
for Measuring Ability in Silent 
Reading, the Monroe Silent Read- 
ing Test, the Gray Oral Reading 
Test and others. Teachers should 
be sure (1) that the test is more 
reading device, (2) that the child 
is aware of the purpose of the test, 
(3) that the test is based on worth- 
while reading, (4) that the technique 
is simple and easily explained 
to pupils, (5) that the test is to 
prove a learning experience to the 
child. 


Question: What _ steps 

could one follow in form- 

ulating a program to meet 
these difficulties in chil- 
dren? 

Answer: 1. The discovery of the 
difficulty through the child’s class- 
room activities. 

2. More intensive observation and 
study of the exact nature of the 
difficulty. 

3. Individual examination by 
means of personal interview and 
selected informal and standardized 
tests with a view to _ revealing 
fundamental attitudes and causes 
of deficiency. 

4. Formulation of specific remedi- 
al measures which attack the causes 
of the deficiency. 

5. Initiation of regular remedial 
work in a manner to enlist and 
arouse the pupils’ cooperation and 
effort. 

6. Measurement 


with records, 
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The HOLDEN Book Repairing TOOL CHEST 
A REAL Value at $1.50 


Contains all the items needed for minor Book Repairs— 
1 box Holden Self Binders, 1 roll ‘“T’’ Binder, 1 roll 
Transparent Cloth, 30 ft. Transparent Paper 1’’ wide, 
1 roll Double Stitched Binder, 1 roll Adhesive Tape, 
1” (white), 1 roll Wide Silk Finish Tape 244” (Brown) 


Each Holden Tool Chest contains instructions and 
illustrations explaining how to use the materials. 


HOLDEN REPORT CARD 
ENVELOPES (thumb-cut) 


a better Report Card Envelope 


made from the same special, waterproof, wear- 

resistant paper as the Holden Book Covers. 

Stock Sizes: 3% x 5% —4%x6%—44%x6\% 
44x 7%—5%x 8% 


Holden Book Cover Company 
Springfield 1, Mass. 


Please send me free samples of the Holden Book Repairing Materials and 
Report Card Envelopes. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Program in 4 Weeks 
THE HARMONY BAND 


See outside back cover of October 
issue or send for free information. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO., 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


notes on pupils’ reactions and study 
of progress. 

7. Adjustment of work to chang- 
ing needs until the deficiency is 
removed. 

(Turn to Page 63) 


THIS IS LINOLEUM BLOCK 
PRINTING TIME WITH 


SPEEDBALL 


Linoleum Cutters & Products 


Write today for the lesson plans which will help 
you start your program of linoleum block print- 
y | B ing. Hunt Pen Co. products for this subject are 
eliow Dus Speedball cutters, sets, inks, brayers, presses. 
= All at your regular school supply house. 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The yellow bus stops 

When the lights change to red, 
But when they are green, 

It goes straight ahead. 


When it gets to our school, 
It slows to a stop, 
And out come the children, 


Hop, hop, hop! 
Howard Hunt Pen Co., 
Camden 1, N. J. 
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6D ers READ” is the slogan 


for the 36th Annual celebration of 


National Book Week, November 


14-20. 

The 1954 Book Week poster has 
been designed by Lynd Ward, well- 
known illustrator of children’s books 
and winner of the 1953 Caldecott 
medal. The three reading children 
of the poster represent all ages, 
from the rollicking fun of the small 
child with a picture book, to the 


teen-ager’s qui ter joy at a good 


book’s discovery. The poster, 17 x 22 
inches, in four colors, will be avail- 
able September 1, at 35 cents with 
reductions on quantity orders. 

The three Book Week Streamers 


too, pique the interest of the 
various reading children. 
Designed by Barbara Cooney, and 
Paul Galdone, distinguished chil- 
dren’s illustrators, and Harry Hae- 
nigsen, creator of the beloved Penny 
and Our Bill, they are larger than 
previous years, on heavier stock. 
The two horizontal designs may be 


ages of 


Book Week News 


folded in sections to stand, and all 
are suitable for pasting flat on 
windows or bulletin boards. In 
two colors, the streamers measure 
221% x 6 inches, cost 30 cents for a 
set of three, and will be available 
September |. 

Besides posters and streamers, 
Book Week materials from the 
Children’s Book Council include full 
color bookmarks reproducing the 
Book Week poster; the new two- 
sides recording “‘Listen and Laugh” 
by Dr. Leland Jacobs, of Teachers 
College, Columbia university, and a 
new Rebus of Children’s Book 
Classics, designed by Joseph Low 
for all the puzzle lovers. These and 
other materials will be available 
from the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
September 1. Write the Council for 
the free descriptive 1954 Manual of 
Book Week Aids. 


Advance News — 

Book Week Celebrations 

Outstanding fall events for chil- 
dren, parents and all groups con- 
cerned with young people are the 
number of large metropolitan chil- 
dren’s book fairs being held this fall 
in different parts of the country, 
during or close to National Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, November 14-20. 
They are: the Little Rock Children’s 
Book Fair in the auditorium of the 
Education building of the Temple 
B’Nai Israel, October 25, 26, 27; 
the Detroit Children’s Book Fair at 
the Detroit Historical Museum, 
November 2-7; the Washington Post 
5th Annual Children’s Book Fair in 


the exhibition hall of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Novem- 
ber 7-14; the San Antonio Children’ 
Book Fair in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, November 8-12; the 1954 
Cleveland Book Fair for Boys and 
Girls at the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, November 8-14; 
the Chicago Tribune Second Annual 
Miracle of Books Fair for Boys and 
Girls at the Museum of Science and 
Industry, November 13-21 —- ex- 
hibiting 1,500 to 3,000 books. All 
will have special daily programs 
designed for children and releatd to 
children’s books. 
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Clearing Ground 
(From Page 61) 


What 


Question: general 


U. S. ; 
‘ovem- principles can be observed 
Idren’ in most remedial cases? 
Audi. Answer: Le To make a study of 
1954 each child’s interests and to make 
ys and the approach to reading through 
8-14: 2. To follow the pupils interest 
Annual in selecting reading materials and 
ys and to constantly point out to the child 
“i and what a fund of reading material 
ete iiee is awaiting him as soon as he ac- 
ks. All quires ability to read. 
grams lo use very simple but in- 
eatd to teresting material, well illustrated 


and new to the child. 

1. To enlist the pupils’ interest 
in self-improvement by getting him 
interested (a) in improving his 
score in simple informal tests, (b) 
in increasing the number of flash 
cards he can read per minute, 
(ec) in making his graph rise instead 
of fall, ete. 

5. To give an abundance of en- 
couragement, praising every effort 
no matter how trivial. 


6. To give individual help in 
short periods. 

7. To adopt teaching methods 
to the type of pupil in question. 


Sometimes, several methods must 
be tried out before the suitable one 
is found. 


Question: What is meant by 
work-type skills? 


Answer: Skills that have to deal 
with worktype or actual material, 
like reading: 


|. To answer questions 

2. To find the central idea and 
supporting details 

3. To prove statements 
. Follow directions 
To compare statements 
6. To organize data under topics 
7. To make a summary or out- 
», Cte. 


Teaching Reading in the 
Over-Crowded Primary Room 
(From Page 21) 


There is a great saving of time 
in having the entire room read si- 
lently at the same time. Give this 
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method a trial. We believe you will 
find it quite workable. 

A schedule which works very 
well if reading is taught by the 
above method follows: 


Daily Schedule 

8:30-8:35 — Planning for the day 
with the children. 

8:35-8:50 — Silent reading for the 
morning classes. 

8:50-9:00 — Explanation of the 
seatwork for the morning period. 

9:00-10:15 — All groups have an 
oral reading period of approximately 
fifteen minutes. 

10:15-10:30 — Morning recess. 

10:30-10:45 — Silent reading for 
the afternoon classes. 

10:45-11:00 —— Spelling. 

11:00-11:15 — Numbers. 

11:15-11:30 — Penmanship. 


Noon 
1:00-1:05 — Explanation of seat- 
work, 
1:05-2:15 — Oral reading classes 


for all groups. 
2:15-2:30 — Recess. 


2:30-3:00 — Language, stories, 


music, conversation or activity 
period. 

Art period of 45 minutes on 
Thursday from 10:30 to 11:15. 


(Children have art practically every 
day in some form which is con- 
nected with their afternoon 
work.) 


seat- 


Answers for Book Week Quiz 
(On Page 33) 


The Ugly Duckling 

The Golden Touch 

The sleeping Beauty 

East of the Sun and West of the 
Wind 

The Hundred Dresses 

The Bell of Atri 

Hansel and Gretel 

Robin Hood 

Biography of a Grizzly 

The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins 

Wizard of Oz 

Dick Whittington and His Cat 

Just So Stories 

Princess On the Glass Hill 

Alice In Wonderland 


“6110” 
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in class rooms 


Size: | 2 
Length: ¥% 
Each: 


5 6 7 8 


.20 .24 .38 .48 


Write for Dong Kingman Reprint 
Specify Grumbacher—At Art Stores 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 


ORDER PERRY PICTURES NOW 
for Christmas and the Holidays 


Children at an early age should be educated 
to really good pictures. These lovely sepia 
copies of fine art are ONLY TWO CENTS 
each for 30 or more, size 5% x 8. Hundreds 
of subjects, interesting and instructive. They 
have many uses, for example, scrap books for 
children in the hospitals, or calendars for the 
home. Children enjoy working with them. 


For 60 cents we will send one of these 
sets of 30 pictures: Art; Children; Dogs, 
Cats and Horses; or 30 Christmas subjects 
including some Madonnas. ORDER 


TODAY. 


A set of 25 bird or animal pictures in 
color, size 7 x 9, at $1.00 per set. 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. 


Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


COUPON SERVICE 


Turn to pages 58-59 in this issue, 
for helpful teaching materials. 
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Unit On Arithmetic 
(From 9) 


clock, using paper, scis- 
sors and crayons. Their 
attempts at making the 
numbers on the face of 
the clock may not re- 
semble numbers, but they 
are numbers to them. 

If the children are given 

ample opportunity to de- 

velop their own ideas by 
the everyday use of art 
materials, it is surprising 
how their pictures will 
improve. Their best ones 
could then be made into 

a library book. Number 

its pages with large 

numbers. 

3. Give the children rulers 
and yardsticks to help 
them in construction. 
This gives them a sense 
of width and length. 

4. Have them trace circles, 
using plates and pans of 

various sizes, cutting them 
into halves and quarters, 
and pasting them in de- 
signs on contrasting col- 
ored paper. 


and Nature Study 
(From Page 12) 


be drawn with white crayon, press- 
ing hard. Snow or ice on the ground 
is made with white crayon, and all 
is given a wash of blue paint. The 
crayon resists the water color and 
lo! a beautiful winter scene. 

Flowers are another source of 
inspiration and subject matter for 
art work and for stories. The same 
procedure as followed for Trees and 
for Birds can be carried out in 
learning the names and character- 
istics of flowers common to one’s 
own section of the country. 

When children learn that most 
flowers have a center surrounded 
by petals, they have the design 
principle of radiation. Each flower, 
like each tree, is an example of a 
complete unit of design. It has a 
central point, and subordinate parts 
which are repetitions with varia- 
tions. All parts are joined together 
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and in harmony with every other 
part. 

Adults who have had no art 
training will hesitate to draw the 
common denominator, “‘flower,”’ but 
feel that it must be a particular 
flower. And if they try drawing a 
simple flower, they will labor hard 
and long to get each petal exactly 
like every other petal in color, size 
and shape. It is only after some 
observations that they will find 
that the wind, the sun, surrounding 
plants, and many other things will 
prevent the petals all from being 
exactly alike. The next step the 
adult wishes to take is to copy the 
petals of a real flower with all the 
exact variations that happen to be 
present at that particular moment 
in that particular flower. If they 
continue to study the matter, they 
find that they can invent the ways 
the petals turn and a flower might 
be like that. Just as in writing fic- 
tion we make it plausible. 

The small child has a more in- 
teresting flower because his lack 
of understanding and ability causes 
the flower to have variations in the 
petals. This can, of course, be 
applied to drawing of anything in 
nature, as it can be applied to 
verbal descriptions. 

For decorative purposes the open 
faces of the flowers serve best for 
little children. The teacher usually 
speaks of the flower as a “flower 
shape.” This eliminates leaves and 
stems. Kindergarten and primary 
children think of flowers as things 
that grow. Therefore, the stems and 
leaves and ground are important 
parts. Often the flower is only a dot 
of color. They do not discern the 
different parts of the flower. 

In second or third grade the chil- 
dren may continue to make the 
flowers as they did earlier, — a 
habit of making them without 
thought, unless the teacher can 
lead them to observe the individual 
flower more closely. Then they can 
see the design possibilities. As Na- 
ture Study they observe the laws 
of growth and some of the funda- 
mental truths of all plants and all 
life. 

In countless numbers of ways the 
flower motif can be used. One 


example is the covers that children 
make for their books of stories, 
A border of flower shapes or flower 
and leaf shapes alternated may be 
used around the edge of the front 
cover. The border may be _ flush 
with the edge of the page or may be 
set in any depth as long as the width 
of the margin isn’t exactly the same 
as the width of the border. 

Table mats, doilies, wall hangings, 
scarves, tablecloths, napkins or any 
other thing made of cloth may be 
decorated with crayon and ironed 
to make it washable. 


Turkey Time 
(From Page 13) 
go into three dimensions as_ the 


tendency is much in that direction 
now. So, we consider paper sculp- 


ture, papier mache’, wire craft, 
wood constructions, cloth stuffed 


animals, salt and flour models, clay, 
plaster of paris, soap, mobile con- 
struction, etc., etc., etc. 

All art which is real art is creative. 
The only way any lesson may be 
creative, is to approach the problem 
with a clear and open mind, study- 
ing the subject at hand, giving free 
vent to desires and urges, deciding 
upon materials and techniques, and 
proceeding on a more or less experi- 
mental basis. 

No “pattern” as such may be set 
up in advance. Direction which take 
place comes through the experiment 
and in the dictation which comes by 
means of the subject itself, and the 
possibilities and limitations of the 
materials with which you work. 
This works out to be an enriched 
builds out of the 
children inventors, scientists, great 


lesson which 
architects and artists, and always 
citizens who will fit into a demo- 
cratic society. Isn’t this more im- 
portant than patterned turkeys and 
dictated lessons? Our desired result 
is a happy process of doing which 
directs toward the far sighted view 
of our final aim of a higher and 


deeper and more genuine culture. 
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They’re waiting for the teacher 


eco maybe if’s you! 


Ever think you might make a good teacher? 

Ever consider how much satisfaction there is in 
helping to mold and guide the personalities and 
futures of young Americans? 

Today, you have an unparalleled opportunity 
to enter one of the finest and most respected pro- 
fessions in the world. It’s a profession in which 
you, yourself, can develop and use your talents to 
their fullest. 

And it’s a profession that needs you— because 
the kids need you. 

America’s postwar babies have suddenly started 


pouring into the schools. In fact, there are so many 
of them that, today, the elementary schools alone 
need over 70,000 new teachers a year to handle 
these children. 

By 1960—with over 8 million more children 
entering our schools—the need for qualified 
teachers will be even greater. 

So think it over. Think of what it will mean to 
you—to your community—and to America, when 
you decide you’re going to become a teacher. 

The kids, too. They’re waiting for you to make 
up your mind. They’re hoping you’ll say, ‘“Yes”’! 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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modern art educators. 


Specify Wilton Bradley Zuality Art Materials Avatlable Everywhere 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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